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THE SUPERIOR MISS PELLENDER- 



ACT I. 



The Scene represents a room in the house of Mrs. 
Pbllbndbr, near AMngdon. From the window 
at hack there is a view of the garden with a 
lawn sloping up to the river tank. The room is 
furnished in a light summery manner and in 
good taste. A tatle is laid for tea — for five 
people. On the table is a drawing-room kettle 
and a spirit stove, with the kettle toiling. 
Everything makes for cosiness. 

At rise of curtain discover Mrs. Pellendbr look- 
ing very young and charming, occupied with 
the tea-things, warming the tea pot, etc., at 
table L. c. She moves up stage, looks out of 
window, then goes c. looks at her watch, then at 
clock R. goes to the porch r. c. then back to 
table. During her business, her eyes contin- 
ually wander to the clock, and she occasionally 
stops to listen, and once to look from the win- 
dow in eager expectancy. Presently a carriage 
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4 THE SUPERIOR MISS PELLENDER. 

i8 heard and a swing gate clicks. Mrs. Pel- 
lender is so fully occupied that though she 
hears these welcome sounds, she cannot leave 
her post and relieve herself of the things she 
has in her hand "before, 

{Enter Noel Pellender c. from l.) 

(Mrs. Pellender just manages to rid herself of 
her lurden as her son enters. He is a toy of 
about H years of age, and he enters boister- 
ously at the window. He has his hat on and 
is dressed in grey flannels. He rushes to his 
mother, and embraces her affectionately and 
vociferously,) 

Noel. Hulloa! Mumsey dear — 

{He embraces her between his words, and she re- 
turns his embrace with great mother-ardour. 
She is between smiles and tears at seeing him 
again, though he has only been away a month 
on a visit to some relations,) 

Dear old Mumsey! 
Mrs. Pellender. My dear boy. (c.) 
Noel. (c. submitting to the petting) Dear 

old Mumsey. . . . 

{The embracing has been continual.) 

Mrs. Pellender. How well you look, and how 
you've grown! 

Noel. Yes; I'm taller than Len now and he's 
nearly a year older, Mumsey — made 'em so sick 
at Broadwater, {goes r.) Oh, I say, Mumsey, 
scones ! {goes l. c. and sits r. of table. He takes 
one and begins devouring it) I say, Mumsey, sim- 
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ply lovely — {turns to c.) and I say — you look 
a fair treato — why you look younger than Grace. 

Mrs. Pbllender. (embarrassed tut pleased) 
Noel .... don't be absurd — 

Noel. You do — / never thought you looked so 
young — I suppose it's just coming back from 
Aunt Muriel. I say, Mumsey — she has got fat. 

Mrs. Pellender. Noel ! . . . 

Noel, (at scones) These are a fair treato. 
(resumes eating) 

Mrs. Pellender. Noel, dear, I do hope your 
cousins haven't taught you to speak slang. 

Noel. Taught me — I bet that I — (the remain- 
der of his sentence is swallowed with the jam that 
he has found as accessory to the scones) 

Mrs. Pellender. Where are the others, dear? 
(turns to R.) 

Noel, (indifferently) Oh, they're coming. 
(helping himself to jam and putting it on scone) 
Nancy wanted to jump out with me, but of course 
Grace wouldn't let her. Like to see her stop me 
though. 

(Business: he goes on talking, hut as his mouth 
is full, his words are beyond differentiation.) 

(Enter Nancy Pellender r. c. from l., she is a 
pretty and charming little girl of the same age 
as Noel.) 

Nancy, (running to her mother) Oh, Mum- 
sey (to R. of couch R. c. kissing her). Dear old 
Mumsey! (r. of couch r.) here we are at last. 
(kissing her) (r.) Oh, you do look nice, and 
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you've got a new frock ; it is pretty. I say, Noel, 
doesn't Mumsey look — nice. 

Noel, (exhibiting a dollop of jam) Black- 
berry! ! ! 

(Nancy rushes over to him, and joins him in the 

scones and jam.) 

Nancy, (as she goes) Blackberry, oh! I say. 
Oh, Mumsey — we've had such a jolly time, haven't 
we, Noel? But we're awfully glad to get back, 
aren't we? (takes scone, sits l. of table l.) 

Noel, (toith his mouth full) Rather, (helps 
himself to more jam. He says something else, hut 
it is stifled in the jam.) 

Nancy. Whatever are Grace and Edith doing, 
why don't they come? 

(Mrs. Pellender moves to table.) 

Noel. Ugh! who wants them? Catch me go- 
ing away with Grace again. Nothing but you 
mustn't do this, and you mustn't do that — the 
whole time, Mumsey. 

(Nancy goes to door.) 

Nancy. Yes ! the whole time, Mumsey. 

Mrs. Pellender. Noel, dear, you know Grace 
only speaks for your good, (goes to table, pours 
out two cups of tea.) 

(Nancy goes to door r. c.) 

Noel. Yes, mother, I know; but with those 
people who only speak for your good — the good 
would come in if they'd just shut up. 

Nancy, (l. calling at door r, c.) Edith — 
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Grace — Edith — Grace, {goes to c. pillar, looks 
out of window) 

Noel. I say, (rising and moving to c.) Nancy, 
don't you know better than that? {goes to door) 
You should always put Grace first, {going to 
the door and calling) Grace — ^Edith — ! Grace — 
Edith—! There, that's the way! 
(Edith passes window as Nancy says "do 

come ^^) 

Nancy. Oh, do come, Mumsey's just dying to 
see you. Oh, here is Edith. 

{Enter Edith Pbllbndeb at window b. c. from 
L. then goes l. c. She enters with a lackadais- 
ical air, and sits on the couch r. c. Mrs. Pel- 
lender goes to her at once.) 

Mrs. Pellender. Edith, dear, I hope the jour- 
ney has not been too much for you. (l.) 

Noel. No fear — it has for us, though — hasn't 
if, Nancy? What with her {pointing to Edith) 
and what with Grace — I say it is fine to get 
back! {this as he has another go at the jam) 

Edith. The train was so abominably stuffy; 
and Grace and Noel have been quarrelling all the 
way. 

(Mrs. Pellender goes to above table, pours out a 
cup and brings it to Edith seated on couch 
R. c. Noel says " Ough! Ought Ough! Ough! ^^) 

I'm sure no one has to travel in such discomfort 
as I do. 

Noel. What are you talking about? Didn't 
we have to travel with Grace as well as you. 
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Edith. You know, mother, no one feels the 
heat as I do. 

Noel. No; nor the cold, nor the medium 
weather, nor the anything else — 

(While the last speech has "been spoken, Mrs. 
Pbllendbb has "brought Edith a cup of tea, and 
Edith allows her mother to wait upon her in a 
manner that indicates that she is always spoiled 
on account of her bad health.) 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. You're sure you can't eat 
anything, dear? 

Edith. Mother . . . (this with a suspicion of 
a wMne) You know I can never eat after travel- 
ling. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. But I made you a nice little 
custard, dear. 

(Custard in window l. Nobl and Nancy prick 
up their ears at this, they go up to window, 
search for custard, find it, and resume seats, 
Nancy r. of table, Nobl l., and quicJcly the cus- 
tard is no more.) 

Perhaps if you let me bring it to you, you will 
be tempted and . . . 

Edith. Mother — (this with a decided whine) 
I don't want it. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. (soothingly, moving down to 
table) Very well, dear — perhaps by and bye . . . 

Edith, (xioith a real grizzle) Mother ... I 
don't want it. . . . 

(Enter Miss Pbllbndbr r. c, moves to c. She 
is a young lady of about 18. She is passably 
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good-looking, and she carries herself with an 
air of superiority which appears in all she 
says and does. Whenever she says anything, 
which is often, it is to her the one thing 
worth saying. She, in her own estimation, 
knows all that is worth knowing. And in- 
deed her information is of a very full and 
varied character. She has very distinct ideas 
of morality, justice and duty.) 

Mrs. Pellendeel Grace, dear ! {moving round 
table to door.) 
Grace. Mother. 

{She greets her daughter, who responds in the 
most dutiful manner possible.) 

Noel. {Making faces at Nancy at table) 
Ugh! I should have thought you might have 
seen mother before you went all over the house to 
see how wrong she's been doing everything while 
you've been away. 

Mrs. Pellender. Noel! dear! 

Grace, {with a very superior air, and a stud- 
ied effort to exhibit a calmness she does not feel) 
I have been doing nothing of the sort. {Moves to 
L. places articles on) On the contrary, I have 
been doing what other people are too lazy and 
too selfish to do. {gradually leading to a slight 
show of temper) It would not occur to anyone, 
I suppose, that there were things to be taken from 
the cab, and instructions to be given as to where 
they were to be placed; {moves to c) neither 
:would it occur, I suppose, that coming back^ 
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(picks up a piece of fluff and throws it out of 
door B. then goes to r.) to one servant you will 
not be waited upon as you have been where there 
are twenty. 

Mrs. Pbllendbr. Grace dear, it was only nat- 
ural that just arriving home the children should 
• • • • 

Grace. Now, mother, please don't take their 
past, {dusts hooks at bookcase r.) If you knew 
how they behaved while we were away, you would 
have seen the fruits of spoiling them as you have 
since dear father's death. 

(Mrs. Pellender moves to couch. Grace blows 
dust from book which she has taken from book- 
case B.) 

You know very well that there would never be a 
thing in its place, {moves behind couch to win- 
dow c.) if it weren't for you and me. 

Noel. Especially you. 

Grace. That is quite sufficient, Noel, thank 
you. {at clock, winds it up, arranges curtains) 

Mrs. Pellender. Sh! {crosses l. c. beside 
couch) 

Noel, {to Nancy) I wish she had a place and 
mother would keep her in it, don't you? Catch 
me going anywhere with {to Grace) you again. 

Grace, {with the edge off her dignity comes 
down c.) Or I with you. And I think, mother, 
you might say something to him after I have done 
all the wort only to listen to his rudeness. 

Nancy. Nobody gets a chance to say anything 
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when you're around, {rises, then resumes seat 
on hearthrug l. of taJ)le) 

Noel. And as for wkat you do — ^we heap so 
much about that — ^we wish to goodness you 
wouldn't, (rises, moves round tatle to r. of 
table) 

Gracb. Hold youp tongue, {comes down to 
c.) 

Noel. Bhan't. {he takes another scone and 
jam) 

Grace. Mother, did you hear that? And I 
hope you're not going to allow him to stuff him- 
self just before going to tea at the Baxters'. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. {unth a certain amount of 
nervousness) I thought, dear, that arriving home 
so late, you might not be going to the tennis 
party after all and . . . 

Gracb. (c.) I should think, mother, you 
ought to know that when I have given my word — 
nothing can change my decision {cross to l. of 
table) 

'{She is attracted by Noel taking another dollop 

of jam.) 

Noel. I should think not indeed — it wouldn't 
dare. 

Grace, {trying to get the jam from him) 
You'll get tea at the Baxters'. 

{In the struggle the jam falls on the cloth.) 

There, mother, it's all over the cloth now. 
(Mrs. Pellender goes to table l. in despair.) 
Noel. It was her fault, Mumsey, she shouldn't 
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snatch — should she? (helps himself to more 
jam) 

Grace. You little glutton ! 

Noel. What for? Haven't I always been told 
to eat at home before going out, so that I might 
behave like a little gentleman and not eat too 
much, {eats scone with jam on it) 

Grace. Not by me. {with a look at her 
mother) And I have no patience with such af- 
fected rubbish. But there, I'm sure it's useless to 
endeavor to talk sensibly in this world. 

Noel. Well then, if it's useless, and you're so 
sensible, I wonder you endeavor — 

Mrs. Pellbndbr. Shh — Shh! 

Edith. ( feeh ly ) Mother ! 

Mrs. Pellbndbr. (quickly) Yes, dear . . . 

Edith. I think I could eat my custard now. 

(Grace mx>ves up to window, then to door.) 

(Mrs. Pellender crosses to taJ)le.) 

(Grace takes Noel^s hat) 

(Business between Noel and Nancy.) 

Mrs. Pellender. (crosses r. hack of couch to 
window, rising to wait upon her) That's right, 
dear. Oh where did I — 

(She looks for it, and not finding it where she 
put it, she searches elsewhere.) 

(Noel nonchalantly takes another scone and jam.) 

Grace, (seeing him) If you don't stop stuff- 
ing, you shan't go to the Baxters' at all. 

(Mrs. Pellender searches for custard. Grace 
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comes down to c. talks to Noel over his left 
shoulder.) 

NoBL. {eating) Oh yes, I shall ; for if I don't, 
how can I have two teas, and if I don't have two 
teas, how can I be a glutton, and if I'm not a 
glutton, considering you said I was, you'd never 
forgive me. {as another . dollop falls on the 
cloth) Oh! I say, it is juicy! {drops jam on 
cloth) 

(Obace puts NoEL^s hat on chair up e.) 

Edith. Mother — 

Mrs. Pellbndeb. {still looking for the cus- 
tard) Yes, darling. 
Edith. I shan't want it in a minute. 

(Nancy rises goes to tatle, sits l. of it.) 

Noel, {feeling the game is up) Thank 
Heaven! I was wondering how I was going to 
get out of it ! The idea of waiting a minute till 
you wouldn't want it never struck me. {holding 
up the empty cup) Mumsey! 

Mrs. Pellbnder. {coming c.) Oh, Noel, dear, 
you haven't eaten Edith's custard, have you? 

Noel. Eaten it, why, no, mother, I . . . . 

(Edith whines.) 

Grace. Where is it then? You little story 
teller? 

{General chatter.) 

Noel, {to his mother , and taking no notice of 
Grace) Well, mother — it didn't seem like eating 
it to me; it sort of slid down. 
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Edith. Mother 

Grace. Be quiet, {goes up c.) 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. (quickly going to Edith) 
Yes, dearest .... 

Edith. Just when I fancied I could eat a 
little — I do think it's a shame. (Edith hursts 
into tears) 

Noel. Yah! grizzle face! 

Grace, (in horror) Mother. 

Mrs. Pbllender. Noel, Noel, I cannot allow 
you to use such ungentlemanly expressions. 

Noel. 'Tisn't my fault, mother, it's the Eng- 
lish language; it never seems to have any gentle- 
manly words that describe Edith or Grace half 
as well as the ungentlemanly words do. 

Mrs. Pellender. (cross to Edith, soothing 
Tier) Never mind, dear, I'll cut you a nice thin 
slice of bread (moves to table down l.) and 
butter, with plenty of butter on it 

Edith. I don't want it. 

Mrs. Pellender. Just the tiniest piece, darl- 
ing, (at table) 

Edith. I don't want it. I want my custard! 

Mrs. Pellender. (who has suited the action 
to the word) There, try, dear, to please me ! (of- 
fers bread and butter to Edith) 

Edith. I don't want it ; and if you worry me 
you know I shall only be ill. 

Nancy. She's been well enough while we've 
been away. 

Mrs. Pellender. And you're going to be well 
now that you've come home, aren't you, dear? 
(she takes bread and butter back to table, then 
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resumes seat couch l.) I'm sure your holiday has 
done you a world of good — come, tell me what you 
did at Broadwater. 

Noel. Oh, we did ever so many nice things 
when Grace wasn't there, didn't we, Nancy? 

(Edith vacates couch, moves r. of couch up to 

"back window.) 

Nancy. Oh, yes, we had a lovely holiday, and 
we thought it an awful shame you couldn't come 
with us, didn't we, Noel? 

Noel. Bather. 

Nancy. But it was just like Uncle John and 
Aunt Nancy to take .it into their heads to come 
on a visit at the very time Mumsey wanted to go 
away. 

Noel. Just because Uncle John manages 
Mumsey's affairs, he thinks he's everybody. 

(Edith cuts herself a piece of cake and eats it,) 

Mrs. Pbllender. Noel, dear, you mustn't speak 
slightingly of Uncle John. I'm sure he's very 
kind and I really enjoyed his and your Aunt's 
stay very much. 

Nancy. Oh, I say, Mumsey, sitting at home all 
the time playing Bridge. 

Noel. Bridge! That would be ripping. 

Mrs. Pellbndbr. Oh, we didn't sit at home all 
the time — we went out quite frequently. 

Noel. Not on the river, I bet! 

(Grace moves to bookcase r.) 

Mrs. Pellbndbr. Oh, yes, we went on the river 
— sometimes. 
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Noel. Why, I thought the old boy hated row- 
ing — OP punting. 

Nancy. So did I, but — 

Mrs. Pellendee. We didn't go in a punt, dear; 
we went in a {here she shows great hesitancy , 
hut having hegun she feels forced to go on) we 
went in a launch, dear. 

Nancy. I say — 

Noel. A launch? Of course he took it into 
head to break the record when I wasn't here. 

Mrs. Pellender. Uncle John would have 
doubtless been delighted to do so but — as it hap- 
pened — there — there {she looks furtively at 
Grace, who is, however, not looking at her, and 
she continues) a — a — gentleman was kind 
enough to invite us — that is to invite Uncle John, 
(she catches Grace's eye, who is now showing in- 
terest) and I — ^went with them. 

Grace, {turning front tookcase with hook in 
her hand) Tou said nothing about this in your 
letters, mother. 

Mrs. Pellender. {showing embarrassment 
and replying evasively) Didn't I, dear? 

Grace, {severely) Nothing. 

Mrs. Pellender. Are you — are you sure, dear? 

Grace. I am not aware that you have ever 
known me make a statement that I could not 
verify. 

(Nancy sits on fender seat.) 

I have your letters and — 

Mrs. Pellender. No, dear, I know you don't 
— never — and of course if you are sure — I sup- 
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pose . . . the reason I didn't mention it was be- 
cause ... I took it for granted that — er — I 
had mentioned it already . . . and I'm sure you 
would have been pleased had you been here — the 
— the — gentleman who invited us met Uncle John 
one day fishing — and they got into conversation 
— Uncle John said something to him, or he said 
something to Uncle John — I forget exactly how 
it was, but that is how it happened, dear; and I 
feel sure you will like him immensely when you 
meet him {fearing that she has said too much) 
when — if — if you should meet him — though per- 
haps — 

Grace, (who has noticed and shown that she 
has noticed the strangeness in her mother's man- 
ner) Mother . . . 

Mrs. Pellendbr. (eager to propitiate her) 
Yes, dear. 

Grace. Did the — gentleman make a very great 
point of his identity being hidden under such a 
mountain of ambiguity? 

(Edith sighs. Noel holds his jaw and laughs. 
Nancy chuckles. Grace frowns across at 
them.) 

Mrs. Pbllender. (embarrassed) N-oo, dear, 
certainly not, and I — I must have been under the 
impression that you would know his name di- 
rectly I began to — er — speak of him, because you 
see — ^you — I (suddenly) Didn't I mention his 
name in my letters, dear? 

Grace. My dear mother, your letters were in 
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no way different from what they have always 
been, {tutus to J)Ookca8e) 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. (r. c.) Well, dear, I'm sure 
you'll be quite surprised when you hear who it is, 
and I think you'll be pleased, too, I hope so, for 
{mth a mighty effort at nonchalance) it was — 
it was Mr. Tister, dear. 

(Exclamation from Edith and Nancy, both rise. 
Miss Pellbnder looks as if she cannot believe 
her ears, and she cannot for the moment reply, 
the mother hides her embarrassment,) 

Grace. Mp. Tister! 

Noel. What, old Tister of the Abbey? (rise, 
go to c) Why, if you went in his launch, you 
did haye a treat, (moves back to chair^ sits) 
Why it's the fastest on the river! 

(Nancy and Noel murmur about launch.) 

Grace. Well, mother, this is certainly a sur- 
prise — but I cannot say it is a pleasant one. 
You know very well that Mr. Tister has never 
deigned to call upon us before, and if father were 
alive I don't think he would approve of an ac- 
quaintanceship for which we have to be beholden 
to an irregularity of Uncle John's. 

(Noel makes grimace to Nancy.) 

Nancy. Oh, Grace, I'm sure father wouldn't 
have minded. 

Noel. No. 

Nancy. Because everybody says Mr. Tister's 
such a dear, and I'm sure (kneels in front of 
table) it's trqe^ because he looks it! 
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Gracb. (b.) Ton should neyer pass a decided 
opinion upon a person until you know tbem well 
enough to judge for yourself. 

(Nancy stands 'below table.) 

Noel. (l. c.) And not even then; you should 
leave it to Grace. 

(Nancy sits l. of table.) 

GRAca (b.) That is quite suflScient from you, 
Noel, thank you. 

Mas. Fellbndbb. (r. c.) I am quite sure, 
dear, that Mr. Tister wanted to call before; but 
he is of such a retiring disposition that — in fact, 
dear, he is really most charming — most — and I 
feel sure you'll think so — and he always enquires 
most kindly after you all — and he says that every- 
one speaks of you, dear, as quite the cleverest 
young lady in Abingdon. 

(Gracb eo^esses pleasure at this. Nobl and 
Nancy exchange glances and giggle.) 

Noel. (l. c.) I say, fancy knowing old Tis- 
ter. 

Nancy. Oh! I say. 

Noel. If I can only get him to let me have a 
go at his launch — I say, Mumsey, will you ask 
him. 

Nancy, (l. going towards her mother and 
kneeling) Oh! do, Mumsey, do! 

Mrs. Pellbnder. I don't know, dear — ^you see, 
as he came to see Uncle John at first — now that 
Uncle John has gone he may not — call again — 
And • • • • 
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Grace, (r,) Oh, indeed! Then, if Mr. Tister 
should deign to patronise us further, I hope^ 
mother, you'll forbid Noel begging of him. 

Noel. Who's going to beg? (l. c.^ rises and 
sits cross-legged on chair facing c.) 

Nancy. Beg ! 

Mrs. Pellender. I'm sure in case Mr. Tister 
should call, Noel will not say anything that he 
knew I should not wish him to say — would you, 
dear? 

Noel, (l.) Of course I won't; it's people like 
her, who make other people want to say just what 
they {indicating Grace) say they shouldn't say. 

Grace, (l. c.^ goes c. "behind couch) Indeed? 
But I shall continue to say what I think is right 
whatever {arranges Nancy^s hair^ Nancy shows 
resentment) the trouble or annoyance it may 
cause me. {up stage) 

Noel, (l.) Cause you! Just like you sick- 
ening moral lot! {he takes another dollop) But 
instead of trying to give other people lessons why 
don't you take 'em yourselves? Take one from 
me; you don't find me wanting to make {moving 
L.) everyone like jam, do you? 

Grace, (l. c.) If you can manage to stop 
stuffing while you walk to the Baxters, you can 
start, {coming down c.) 

Noel, (l.) Oh, don't cause yourself any 
trouble on my account, I can walk and eat toa 
{rises, goes doum l.) 

(Mrs. Pellender moves up.y 

(He ostentatiously pockets another scone.) 
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(Nancy laughs.) 

Mrs. Pellbnder. {to Grace who has made 
signs of going, and showing herself extremely un- 
easy) Oh, Grace, dear, before you go, there is 

something I wish to speak to you about to tell 

you of . . . about . . . er . . . er . . . Mr. Tister 
. . . er, Mr. Tister has been so kind . . . and 
wishes to . . .to . . . 

Grace, (l. c.) My dear mother, if you wish 
to tell me how charmingly Mr. Tister is prepared 
to patronize us, I think I don't care very much 
about hearing it. (moves up stage) 

Mrs. Pellbnder. (r.) No dear . . . er — 

(As Grace shows signs of going again.) 

Grace . . . er . . . I wrote you about Mrs. 
Wilberforce marrying again, didn't I? 

Grace, (c.) Yes, mother, you did. (moves to 
L. of sofa) 

Mrs. Pellbnder. (r.) Well, dear, you didn't 
say anything about it in any of your letters. 

Grace, (c.) Simply because I had nothing 
to say, mother. 

Mrs. Pellbnder. No, dear; but . . . er . . . 
er . . . I rather thought you would have written 
me what you thought of it, dear. 

Gracb. My dear mother — 

(Noel sits r. of tahle.) 

I should have imagined you would have known 
that I have enough of my dear father to have 
guessed what I should think of a woman of her 
age with three children marrying again. 
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Mrs. Pellbndbr. (r.) But dear, she's only a 
year older than I 

Nancy, (moving to small table down l. she 
takes a Mscuit, murmurs to Noel and sits l. of 
table) Oh, Mumsey, dear, what are you talking 
about! Mrs. Wilberforce only thirty-nine. 

Mrs. Pbllender. (r.^ to Grace, continuing) 
And as for the children, dear, they were asked 
about it, and were only too pleased . . . to • • • 
consent, dear. 

Grace, (c.) Then Mrs. Wilberforce was 
doubly immoral. 

(Noel chuckles.) 

To have listened to them. 

Mrs. Pellender. (r.) Grace, dear — immoral. 
(takes a step back) 

Grace, (c.) I use the word advisedly. 
(glares at children) 

Mrs. Pellender. (r.) But dear, many 
mothers would not have consulted their children 
at all. 

Grace, (c.) No; I suppose not; forgetting 
that a parent's marriage concerns the children 
much more than the children's can concern the 
parent : for the children are the future — and it is 
to the future we must look. We shall leave the 
Baxters at seven, (moves to porch r. c.) 

(Mrs. Pellender moves r.) 

Noel. (l. c, making a grimace behind her 
back and imitating her) Not a moment later. 
Ta, ta, ta, ta. (looks at Nancy, then round to 
Edith) 
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(When Edith rises from chair, Noel says 
^^ Hallo! ^^ and Grace shows surprise.) 

Grace, {to Edith who has risen and shouon 
signs of going too) Oh, I shouldn't have thought 
you were well enough to come. 

Noel. (l. c.) Oh no — she never is for Tennis 
— ^you could have bet she'll be all right till she 
has to dust the drawing-room to-morrow, (kneels 
on chair) 

Edith, (c.) You be quiet, you nasty thing. 
{moves c. to l. of couch) 

Noel. (l. c.) Not half so nasty as you'll be 
when you're all over dust again, (sneezes) 

Edith, (c.) Mother, make Noel be quiet — 
he's teasing me. (moves step r.) 

Noel. (l. c.) Mother, make Noel be quiet — 
he's teasing me. 

Mrs. Pellender. (crossing to Noel) Noel, 
dear, be a good boy — there's a dear. 

Edith, (c.) I'm sure I don't mind doing any- 
thing I can — ^when my health will permit. 

(Grace sniffs audibly,) 

Mrs. Pellender. (turning to Edith) No, 
dear, of course you don't, I know that. 

Edith, (l. c.) But I do think it a shame 
that the servant can't be trusted to do the dirt- 
iest job in the house. 

(Noel and Nancy knock her and laugh,) 

Mrs. Pellender. (c.) Yes, dear, it is; but 
you know what servants are — they do break 
things so — ^and you do it so very carefully. 
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Edith, (r. c.) I wouldn't mind so much if 
it wasn't for the dust getting up my nose so. 
Noel. Ough! Ough! Ough! ! ! 

(Nancy giggles.) 

Mrs. Pellender. Hush! (c.) It is disagree- 
able, dear, I know ; but you do it so quickly that 
it is soon over, isn't it, dear? 

Noel. (l. c.) Yes, she's just got the touch 
for dusting, what a gift. Ough ! Ough ! 

(Nancy giggles.) 

Edith, (r. c.) Mother, make him stop teas- 
ing me. 

Noel. (l. c.) All right, old girl; don't snivel, 
now you're going to, I know you're going to. 

Edith, (r. c.) Mother 

Noel. (l. c.) There, I knew it. 

(Edith hursts into tears.) 

Edith, (l. c, in quite a temper for her, mov- 
ing over to Noel) If you don't be quiet, I'll tell 
mother what you did to the swans this morning 
before we left Broadwater. 

Noel. La diddley-la-da ! {stamps on floor and 
tries to drown telling of story) 

Edith, (moving over to r. to her mother) 
He got a lot of tar that they were tarring the 
fences with, and threw it from (Noel stops 
noise) the brush all over them, and when he'd 
finished they were all covered with black, (Noel 
restarts again) and though they went into the 
water to try, it wouldn't come oflf. 
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Noel, La-didsy-la-da etc. {picks up chair) 
Nancy, {wishing to get Noel out of a row 
moves c. to her mother) Good-bye, Mumsey, dear. 

{Takes hold of Edith's arm and drags her up c.) 

Come along, Edith, Noel won't tease you any 
more, will you, Noel? {pushes Noel whose finger 
goes into jam) 

{She begins to get Edith off,) 

Noel. Good-bye, Mumsey, dear, {at porch 
sucking his jammy finger) 

(r. exeunt Nancy and Edith.) 

Hope we shall give the Baxters a jolly good lick- 
ing. 

{Exit Noel r.) 

Grace, (r. c.) Good-bye, mother, {at r. of 
couch) 

Mrs. Pellender. (l. c.) Good-bye, dear, and 
remember me kindly to the Baxters. And . . . 
if ... if Mr. Tister should one day call — I hope 
— ^you see he was so nice to — er — and besides he 
has heard so much of you — and naturally he — 
he — it would be so — 

Grace, (r. c.) I think, mother, I know my 
duty to a guest — ^whether he should happen to 
appeal to me personally or not. {moves up to 
porch) 

Mrs. Pellender. (c.) Yes, dear, I'm sure 
you do; but you will try to be nice if Mr. Tister 
should call, won't you, dear? Good-bye, dear^ 
and remember me to the Baxters. 

Grace. Good-bye. 
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[(Mbs. Pellender is now left alone. She waves 
her hand to her children at porch il c. moves 
to L. of sofa, long pause, moves to below tahle 
L. scrapes jam off the table, and arranges plates 
etc., on table, then moves to smaller table down 
L. and back to above table, busies herself with 
tea cups, etc. She becomes aware of Mr. Tis- 
ter^s presence and * hurriedly places serviette 
over stain caused by Noel. Slight cough from 
Mr. Tister. Noel^s cup, saucer and plate on 
sideboard back to table.) 

(Mr. Tister enters l. He appears at the window 
L. c. timidly. He stands there for a few mo- 
ments in an embarrassed manner. He remains 
at the window gazing at Mrs. Pellender with 
all his eyes, and shows that to him the picture 
is a very happy one. But at last he can remain 
there no longer, and comes quietly into the 
room, takes hat off and holds it in his hand 
though at the same time delicately letting her 
know that he is there. Mrs. Pellender shows 
great surprise tinged with alarm, for she re- 
members that her children have only just left 
and she fears they might have seen him.) 

Mr. Tister. Forgive me for coming like this — 
(moves to l. c.) But you said you would let me 
know as soon as it was over how they received 
the news — but I couldn't wait for you to send. 

(He has come to her, and now takes her hand 
after looking round to assure himself that all 
is safe, that they are quite alone, then he bends 
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his head, again looking round to assure himself 
that all is safe, that they are quite alone, and 
makes as if about to kiss her hand. She re- 
mains passive and expectant, hut Tister doesn't 
do it, and then, as if he had come through the 
fire indeed, and with a gasp almost at having 
done the mightiest deed he could well conceive 
of, he quickly releases her hands and after an- 
other look round to see that they are quite safe 
and all alone, that he has not heen observed, 
that none has heen present to witness his feat, 
he speaks to hide his own wonder and surprise 
at his own daring.) 

How, Mary — how did they receive the news? 

Mrs. Pellendee. (alarmed at his question) 
Oh, they . . . they . . . (then seeing a way out 
of it for a moment or two at least) They have 
only just gone, if you had come a moment earlier 
they would have seen you — and — 

Mr. Tister. I know. 

(Then with great pride and satisfaction at his 
marvellous generalship of a difficult manoeu- 
vre.) 

I saw them go. 

Mrs. Pellendbr. (alarmed again) They did 
not see you? 

Mr. Tister. (with another smile of intense 
pride) No . . . my canoe was, for once, really 
Indian . . . concealed among the rushes long be- 
fore they came even. 

Mrs. Pbllender. (won to great admiration — 
so much so that for the moment it drives away 
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her alarm at his daring) You have been wait- 
ing all that time? 

Mb. Tistbr. {loith pride, hut with love and 
tender playfulness also) Yes . . . all — ^that — 
time. 

Mrs. Pellender. {with sudden alarm at the 
thought) I was afraid Edith would not feel well 
enough to go {moves to porch, looks off r.) and 
if she had not, and you had come in as you did — 

Mr. Tister. I thought it was better that the 
servant should not see — besides I counted them 
— four, you said? 

Mrs. Pellender. {moves c. to end of couch) 

Mr. Tister. {as if repeating their names were 
the greatest pleasure in the world) Noel — Nancy 
— Edith — ^and Miss Pellender. {counting on his 
fingers) 

Mrs. Pellender. Yes. 

Mr. Tister (l. c.) You see I remember. 

Mrs. Pellender. (c.) Yes 

Mr. Tister. (l. c.) Dear children — all of 
them. 

Mrs. Pellender. (c) You liked them? 

Mr. Tister. Immediately. The moment I saw 
them I felt your task of telling them what has 
happened while they have been away would be 
easier even than you thought it would. 

{This remark embarrasses Mrs Pellender con- 
siderably, when she remembers that she has not 
been able to tell them at all — and she turns to 
the tea-pot as to a refuge — and to change the 
subject, and put off the evil hour of explan- 
ation, asks.) 
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Mrs. Pellbnder. You will let me give you 
some tea? 

{Moves below table to smaller table, makes tea.) 

Mb. Tistbr. If I may see you make it. 

{Leans over chair b. of table.) 

{Even amid her embarrassment, she cannot help 
showing delight at his remark, but turns to hide 
her blushes and proceeds to make the tea. Tis- 
TBB watches her every movement eagerly, and 
shows that to him it is a delightful occupation. 
And in fact that he can think of nothing more 
rapturous than having tea made for him in such 
a manner by such a maker — There will be a long 
pause while she makes this wonderful cup of 
tea, TiSTBB following her every movement in a 
quiet, quaint manner with his eyes.) 

Mbs. Pbllbndbb. {who glances at Tisteb fur- 
tively, and is embarrassed to catch his eager eyes 
upon her) A little bread and butter, or will you 
try a scone? {holds out plates) 

Mb. Tisteb. No one makes scones as you do, 
{sits) but then no one cuts bread and butter as 
you do. {puts hat on ground b. of chair) 

Mbs. Pellendeb. {showing still more delight) 
Does that mean both? {this is said with a smile 
of real happiness) 

Mb. Tisteb. It means much more than that. 

Mbs. Pbllbndbb. I'm afraid I haven't any- 
thing more. Cake ! 

Mb. Tisteb. {vHth great delight, and thinking 
himself the most wonderful of men for his daring 
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and dashing love-making) I didn't mean for tea. 
(takes scone) (rising and moving towards her) 
Yon know what I mean — ^what I can never say 
properly — bnt what I always want to say — 
you . . . 

(He takes her hands as "before — she remains pas- 
sively expectant as before, but Tistbr though 
looking around to make sure they are not ob- 
served, gets no further) 

Mrs. Pellbnder. (avoiding the anti-climax as 
well as possible) We must be more than careful 
now that they have returned. 

(TisTER lets go of her hands as before. She pours 

out tea.) 

Mr. Tister. (very meekly) Were they very 
surprised, dear? 

Mrs. Pellender. No — not very — you see . . . 

Mr. Tister. (happily) Ah . . . what did I 
say? How — with their intelligence could they 
expect such a mother to remain just their mother? 
(takes tea) (realizing that he may have said 
something indelicate) Remaining as — er — ^you 
have been remaining. 

Mrs. Pellbnder. (to get out of her embarrass- 
ment for the moment) May I give you some more 
tea? 

Mr. Tister. (quite put off the scent and drinks 
his tea hurriedly in order to meet what he thinks 
are her wishes, sits with the tea scarcely departed) 
No, thanks, I haven't drunk this yet. No one 
makes tea as you do. 
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[(Be hands her his cup, she takes it 'with a little 
glance of p^asure at him, and pours out an- 
other cup. He waits, gazing at her and follow- 
ing her every movement uHth his eyes as be- 
fore.) 

Mrs. Pellbndbr. (08 she hands him his cup 
with a look of happiness) And another scone? 
{offers scone) 

Mr. Tister. No more, thank you. 

Mrs. Pbllendbr. They are very nice with jam. 

[(She suits the action to the word, and gets him 
some jam and he accepts what she gives him 
meekly and happily.) 

Mr. TiSTiaL {as he takes the scone and jam) 
No one makes jam as you do. How did they take 
the news, dear ? 

(A pause and embarrassment.) 

Mr. Tister. Er — they were not displeased at 
what you told them? (drinks) 

Mrs. Pellender. Oh, not at all — they were 
quite nice — they . . . 

(There is a pause.) 

Mr. Tister. (timourously) And Miss Pell- 
ender? You feared that she might be the one — 
if from any — from whom we might expect objec- 
tion—did she? 

Mrs. Pellender. Oh, not at all — at what I 
told her . . . 

Mr. Tister. (pleased) Ah, then, you re- 
minded her of Mrs. Wilberforce, as a precedent 
in our own town? 
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Mrs. Pbllbndbil Yes — er — I mentioned Mrs. 
.Wilberforce. 

Mr. Tister. And it had the effect I said it 
would? 

Mrs. Pellbnder. N-o-ot exactly . . . but then 
I don't think Grace cares very much for Mrs. 
Wilberforce . . . and that would perhaps make 
a difference. 

Mr. Tister. What then did she say? 

Mrs. Pellbnder. (toith difficulty) She said — 
she said that — that Mrs. Wilberforce had no right 
to marry again without consulting her children. 

Mr. Tister. But didn't you tell her that she 
did consult them — that was my great point, dear. 

Mrs. Pbllender. Yes, I told her that. 

Mr. Tister. Yes? 

Mrs. Pellbnder. And then she said — she said 
that if they consented they were as immoral as 
she was. 

'(Tister shows that this is a hit of a knock. He 
slowly hites a piece of scone and eats it.) 

Mr. Tister. (recovering) But if your daugh- 
ter doesn't like Mrs. Wilberforce, that, of course, 
would . . . but with us — er — ^with you — it would 
be different — and she would see that difference, 
would she not? 

Mrs. Pellbnder. I hope so ... I think she 
would see it — I — I — feel she would — had she un- 
derstood exactly. But as I did not tell her in 
plain words she may not have understood — quite 
— ^and . 



• • 
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Me. Tister. But if you said what you decided 
to say yesterday . . . 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. But I — er — didn't say ex- 
actly what yesterday I thought I would say. 

Mr. Tister. But you said enough to carry out 
what you thought would be the best plan — to let 
her know at once, or, at any rate, to break the ice. 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. (eagerly) Oh, yes — I have 
broken the ice — I have quite broken the ice. 

Mr. Tister. Mary — 

(He half rises, takes her hands again and shotcs 
a struggle as if about to embrace her — she re- 
mains passively expectant as before, but after 
a moment he drops her hands again, and re- 
sumes his seat.) 

(very meekly) How did you do it? 

Mrs. Pellender. I — I mentioned your name. 

Mr. Tister. Tes, (chuckles and looks at audi- 
ence, then back to Mrs. Pellender. Stirs tea) 
And then ? 

Mrs. Pellender. I watched them all — and I — 
I mentioned your name again. 

Mrs. Tister. Yes, and then, Mary, and then? 

Mrs. Pellender. Then I thought that was 
enough — at first — and so I waited a — a little 
while . . . 

Mr. Tister. Yes, Mary . . . dear . . . and 
then . . . dearest . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. I — mentioned your name 
again. 

Mr. Tister. Yes, and after having mentioned 
my name several times — what did you say then? 
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Mrs. Pellbndbr. I — I — er didn't say anything 
else . . . 

(TisTER looks nonplussed.) 

No, I haven't told them at all, forgive me — ^bnt I 
couldn't — I know, dear, I said I thought it would 
be easy — I thought it would be while they were 
away, but the moment I heard the cab and knew 
they were really here — it all seemed so different. 
But I did try — I did indeed — I mentioned your 
name, but the moment I mentioned it, Grace . . . 
Grace ... oh, {moves to c.) I can't explain — 
but when you know my eldest daughter, you will 
understand, I feel sure you will — and I — I — 
couldn't. 

Mr. Tister. (visibly disappointed, hut trying 
to hide his feelings from her) Then they do not 
— ^know — ^yet that — 

Mrs. Pellbnder. No; not yet. . . . Oh, Ed- 
ward, you don't know what it is to have a family, 
{looks doton) and to have to tell them — er what 
I have to tell them. Oh, when you meet my eldest 
daughter, {moves to couch and sits h, on it) I 
feel sure you will understand — 

Mr. Tister. But, dearest, if your eldest daugh- 
ter is the sensible girl everyone says she is — 
whatever her feelings may be at the news — ^at 
first, she will in time come to view the matter in 
the proper light. 

Mrs. Pellbndbr. Grace always believes that 
any light in which she views a matter is the proper 
light. 
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(Mb. Tistbb ri8€8, moves to c. l. of couch.) 

Her father did — ^and she {with an unconscUms 
Btgh of reminiscence) takes after her father. 

Mb. Tistbb. But, dearest, you know yesterday 
{moving round hack of couch) you thought . . . 

Mbs. Pbllbndbb. I know I did — but to-day — 
she had hardly spoken a dozen words when the 
realness of our position came before me as it has 
never done — and I immediately found myself 
thinking of what all Abingdon will say when it 
hears of it, and I could see them all talking to one 
another and saying that we were old enough to 
know better. 

{The thought of this is so heavy a one that it 
weighs her almost to tears.) 

Mb. Tistbb. {with all his knightly courage 
and tenderness) There is no better (goes round 
B. of couch) there can be nothing better — than 
happiness, {sits b. of Mbs. Pbllbndeb on couch) 

Mbs. Pbllbndbb. (speaking straight in front 
of her. Tistbb gazing at her in rapture) (with 
a sigh) Ah, but it is a happiness that the world 
believes belongs only to youth. For to youth 
alone will it open the gates through which we 
have dared to gaze; on youth alone will it allow 
the descent of the magic of romance; and over 
youth alone will it set the halo seen by all the 
poets of the ages. Ah! Youth . . . youth . . . 
that was ours — and is not . . . that was ours and 
was not . . . that was never ours ... for when 
it was — ^we never knew it — and when we knew it 
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— it was only to know that once it was . . . 
(sighs) 

Mr. Tistbr. I didn't know yon could talk like 
that, (facing her) 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. Nor I ... for I never had 
anyone to talk to — like that. I have only known 
what hundreds of women whose lives are moulded 
as mine, only know . . . that their existence is 
cut into two parts — the future and the past, of 
which they own neither, for the future belongs to 
their children, and the past belongs to their re- 
grets. Oh, youth — ^youth ! 

(Mr. Tistbr's hand on hack of couch during this.) 

Mr. Tistbr. Mary — let us go back to it — it is 
not so far behind us. 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. Too far. . . . 

Mr. Tistbr. That is for us to say — for we — 
and we alone are the travellers. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. Ah yes, but the world will 
watch and laugh. 

Mr. Tistbr. But every day we shall grow 
younger — and at last we shall laugh too, 
Mary. . . . 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. You are so hopeful — that I 
almost feel I could — 

Mr. Tistbr. Mary. . . . 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. If — if — it were only the 
world — but there is still my family . . . there is 
still . . . Grace ... Oh, if she could but know 
you as I do. . . . 

Mr. Tistbr. You think if she did — she — 

Mrs. Pellenper. How could she help it? 
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{He sighs with delight , and Mrs. Pellbndbr turns 
her head away at the thought of having said so 
much.) 

Mr. Tister. Then if you really think that — er 
dear — ^why should we not hope? For when I 
meet her I will do my best to please her. . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. Yes, but I could not tell her 
the truth yet and — 

Mr. Tister. There is no need, dear, only let us 
meet and you can continue breaking the ice — by 
er — mentioning my name until you are ready to 
tell her. 

Mrs. Pellender. But I feel that I could never 
be in her presence with you a moment without her 
discovering the truth, why even this afternoon I 
— er — er — when I mentioned your name — I could 
feel my cheeks burning and — 

Mr. Tister. Then let us postpone the meeting 
with your daughter until you feel quite equal to 
the ordeal, until you have mentioned my name 
several times more — until mentioning it in her 
presence is so familiar to you, that my coming 
will almost seem as if I had been already here. 

Mrs. Pellender. You would consent to that? 

Mr. Tister. Yes, for your sake — knowing as 
I do that when you feel that you are equal to the 
meeting — you will let me know at once. 

Mrs. Pellender. And when you meet her you 
will do all you can to please her, to propitiate her, 
to — to — make her like you? 

Mr. Tister. I will keep that one thing and 
that alone before me. 
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Mhs. Pbllbndbr. Oh, how good jou are. 
Ma. TiSTEH. She is your daughter. 
Mrs. Pbllender. Oh, Edward. 

{She gives Mm the cue for an embrace, hut he, as 
usual, only goes half way and checks himself. 
He speaks words of encouragement instead.) 

{rising and moving to c.) You must be — we 
must be very careful not to meet until I am sure 
I could bear it. 

Mb. Tister. {rising and following her) It is 
for you to say. 

Mrs. Pellender. You are so good. But I 
mean in case we were to meet — out — suddenly — 
unexpectedly. . . . 

{Curtain warning.) 

Mr. Tister. I will not go out. 

Mrs. Pellender. Oh, to think I should live to 
be loved like this, {crosses to l.) 

Mr. Tister. Dear lady, what are a few weeks 
indoors compared to what you are going to do for 
me? 

Mrs. Pellender. {turning to him) But I may 
not succeed — and at the very thought of Grace 
... to think I have to see her so soon after meet- 
ing you like this ... I feel I . . . 

Mr. Tister. Dear lady, how thoughtless of me. 
Forgive me for remaining so long, {moves l., 
takes up his hat) And that you may have as 
much time as possible to collect yourself — to re- 
cover from the — the . . . Niagara in which our 
love has swirled us — I will go at once. 
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Mrs. Pbllbndbh. Oh, how good you are. . . . 
(moves up stage to u c.) 

Ma TiSTsa Dear lady, I feel there is nothing 
I conld not do, remembering what you have done 
for me — for you have mentioned my name. Dear 
lady . . . good-bye . . . (shakes hand^) 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. Good-bye. . . . 

(She waits there expectantly, and Tistbr is about 
to embrace her, but he does not, simply say- 
ing.) 

Mr. TiSTBa Good-bye. . . . 

(He moves towards the porch r. c, and then turn- 
ing, stands looking at her — she is still waiting 
expectantly,) 

(with a longing look) Good-bye. . . . 

(She comes towards him.) 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. Good-bye. . . . 

(She stands expectantly as before — he is about to 
embrace her as before — but does not.) 

Mr. Tistbr. Good-bye. . . . 

(He goes to the door as before and the business is 

repeated.) 

Mr. Tistbr. Good-bye. . . . 

(He stands there and she goes to him again.) 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. Good-bye. . . . 

(He sees her standing there again expectantly, 
and again is about to embrace her — and again 
giving two or three glances round he nearly 
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does it several times, and at last encouraged hy 
Ms proximity to the door, really does it — Mrs. 
Pbllendeb has teen embraced for the first time 
during the act and Mr. Tister has gone.) 

{Exit Tister c. to l., hurriedly.) 

(Mrs. Pellender stands at the door and then 
goes to the window and stands there watching 
him recede into the distance — and — 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT II. 

This is a delightful set; showing the lawn at the 
Pellendbrs^ This lawn slopes down to the 
river, or I think, perhaps, it slopes up a decent 
height of hank protecting it from the stream. 
The Thames is seen winding towards Abingdon, 
and in the distance the church of that town is 
visible. The narrowness of the river muk^ be 
hidden by rushes and other riverside flora. 
The occupants of passing craft can only be seen 
standing. On the r. of the stage an end of the 
Pellbnders' cottage is in sight. This cottage 
is an old-fashioned affair — something like the 
Manor House, Medhenham; and is quite delight- 
ful with its creepers and roses. On the r. will 
be seen a flower bed. A garden chair is placed 
here and there on the lawn. Here is a table 
also. There are cushions on the chairs — but 
not at all elaborate. 

At rise of curtain discover Master Noel Pbllen- 
DER c. He is dressed in boating costume and 
has no coat on. Near him is a broken fishing- 
rod — and two oars are standing against the side 
of the house. Enter Nancy. She is dressed in 
river costume, and enters very brightly and 
appears in great contrast to Noel, who is really 
very much in the dumps and is lolling on 
ground r.) 
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Nancy, (looking out of window l.) Hnlloa! 
I thought you'd gone fishing. 

Noel. No — ^mother wants me to stay at home 
because old Tister's coming. 

Nancy. How sickening — Just as if we want to 
see him. 

Noel. No, but mother wants him to see us. 
Said when she met him the other day, he asked 
her if he might call and pay his respects to the 
family. 

(Enter Edith from door l. She has a dove-col- 
oured hook in her hand — and immediately walks 
to a chair with cushions on it; hut finding these 
insufficent, she collects all the cushions from 
the other chairsy and having got them proceeds 
to make herself comfortahle.) 

And that it wouldn't look nice if we weren't all 
here to receive him. (hiting knot) 

Nancy. Well, never mind — go early to-morrow 
and I'll come with you. 

Noel. Ugh! Don't see much good in going 
any way — got nothing to fish with, (indicating 
rod) 

Nancy. Oh, is it broken again? (runs to 
Noel and sits down heside him up at hack) 

Noel. It's always breaking — rotten old thing. 
I wish I could have something decent for once. 
Look at Kit Baxter, he's got everything. 

Nancy. Yes, but he's got so many rich rela- 
tions — and they're always giving him things. 
(sits facing h.) 

Noel. Well, haven't we got rich relations? 
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And a lot of good they are. All thej seem to do is 
to show off what they've got and we haven't. 
Nancy. Never mind, let's see if we can mend it. 

(They tegin to mend rod — Directly Edith has 
made herself comfortable, Noel, who has teen 
watching her, creeps up to her, throws his line, 
catches her took and fishes it out of her hands.) 

Edith, (l.) Be quiet, you nasty thing — give 
me my book. 

Noel, {rises with the took open, which he has 
teen reading) Oh! what rot — no wonder you're 
not well, {sits on chair l of tatle) 

Edith. Nancy, make him give me my book. 
{this is said without the slightest effort on her 
own part to get it) 

Nancy. I can't make him give you your old 
book. 

Edith. You know I'm to get as much rest as 
possible. 

Noel. Well, you are getting as much rest as 
possible, aren't you? You've bagged all the cush- 
ions there are in the place — what more d'ye want? 

Edith, {whining) I want my book. 

Nancy, {mocking her) I want my book. 

Noel. Come and get it then, {chuckles and 
sits on ground) 

Edith. I do think it's a shame that I can't 
come out in the sun without being upset by you. 
{grizzling) I shall tell mother. 

Noel, {imitating her) I shall tell moth- 
er .. . 
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Edith, (calling) Mother . . . Noel is teas- 
ing me . . • 

Noel, (imitating) Mother . . . Noel's teas- 
ing me . . . 

Edith, (still calling) Mother — Noel has my 
book and won't give it me. Mother! 

Nancy, (again mocking her) Mother — ^Noel 
has my book and won't give it me. 

Noel. Oh, take your old book, (he chucks it 
at her and laughs) 

Edith, (finding her place) I shall tell 
mother — I do think it's a shame that . . . 

(She has "by now found her place — and the remain- 
der of her grizzling is swallowed up hy Marie 
CorellL Enter Miss Pellender l., she also has 
a hook. She goes to a chair, sits with her tack 
to Edith, finds chair cushionless, rises and 
stands almost c. and puts her "book on chair l. 
of table. She looks about for a cushion. She 
sees Edith with them all, and goes deliberately 
to her. Noel and Nancy show themselves a 
good audience.) 

Grace, (very quietly) Edith, I'll trouble you 
for a cushion, please. 

Edith. Oh, I think you might have stayed 
where you were, instead of coming out here to 
disturb me. I believe you do it on purpose. 

Grace. A cushion, please, Edith. 

(Edith takes a long time trying to find her the 
worst she finally selects the smallest and offers 
it.) 
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(impatiently) Thank you, this one will do. 
(takes largest) 

(Nancy takes Grace's hook and examines it.) 

Edith, There. Now you've taken my favour- 
ite, and disturbed all the others. 

(Miss Pbllbnder goes from her to the chair, hack 
to hack with Edith, without deigning to an- 
swer her.) 

You didn't come out here at all until you saw I 
was here ... I shan't want any tea — now — and 
it's all your fault. 

Noel. Nang . . . nang . . • nang . • . 
nang . . . 

Nancy. Oh, I say, Noel, look here, (hands 
hook and hides hehind fetm— ) 

Noel, (having read a line to himself, and just 
as Miss Pellender is looking for her hook) 
Waouw! here are some jawbreakers if yOu like. 
(to Nancy) And the face she puts on it too, just 
as if she understood it. 
/ Grace. Hand me my book, please, Noel. 

Noel. Suppose she's going to spring 'em on 
old Tister this afternoon. Poor old Tister wants 
to pay his respects to the family. He'll be like 
everybody else, when he gets what he wants, he 
won't want it. 

Grace, (turning in chair — has heen trying to 
control herself, hut now shows rising temper) 
Will you hand me my book? 

Noel, (going on his knees vMh hook in his 
hand towards her, getting out of her way as she 
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reaches out for it, she falls over on her hands, 
upsetting her chair) Now, don't snatch, really, 
Miss Pellender, I should have thought you would 
have known better ; and with a nice old gentleman 
coming to see you this afternoon. Now just fancy 
what would he think of you if he were to see you 
try to snatch. 

(She makes another effort to get it.) 

Grace. You little . . . 

Noel, (eluding her, jumping up, he dances 
ahout first ft then l. during speech) 

There was an old gentleman named Tister, 

Who came specially to see NoePs sister, 

But when her book she did snatch. 

He said, " Lord, she's no catch, 

I really wish that I'd missed her." 

'(He sits down teside Nancy with a flop — "both 

laugh — she turns away.) 

Ah, that's good — pretend you don't want it. 
What a very deep knowledge of human nature 
Miss Pellender has to be sure . . . 

Grace. I'll see what mother has to say about 
it. 

Edith, (calling) Mother 

Grace. Oh ! do be quiet. 

Noel. Oh, take the verbiage (gives "booh "bach 
to Grace — to Nancy) I say, that's good for me, 
isn't it? 

[{She takes the book viciously and turns away 
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from him with all the dignity she can command. 
She seats herself and prepares to read.) 

'{imitating Grace) My dear Mr. Tister, there is 
only one kind of literature worthy of the name, 
that which makes the author and the reader utter 
prigs — you don't think so, then you're a fool. Oh, 
/ am a frank girl, (laughs) 

Nancy. Oh, I am a frank girl, (laughs) 

Grace. I thought you wished to go fishing. 

Noel. Yes, but mother asked me to stay at 
home. Said there must be someone here decent 
besides herself to receive Old Tister. 

Grace. I wish you'd kindly allow Mr. Tister's 
name to drop for a few minutes. I'm sure mother 
has given me quite enough of it, without you fill- 
ing in the gaps. 

Noel, (creeping on his hands and knees l.) 
Why, I thought you'd be quite pleased to hear the 
name of Mr. Tister. 

(Nancy laughs.) 

You know mother said he was coming principally 
to see you, and you know you're posing for him 
now. (lies on his hack and pushes Grace's chair 
with his foot) 

Grace. Will you be quiet, or shall I ask 
mother to make you ? 

Edith, (unth a whine) Grace, I wish you'd 
make him go and fish. 

Noel. Shut up, grizzle face. 

Grace. If you don't cease using such expres- 
isions, I * . , 
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Noel. Grizzle face — grizzle face — grizzle 
face— 

(Enter Mrs. Pellender l. i. b.) 

(seeing his mother) Grizzle — La-didley — la-did- 
ley . . . etc, 

Grace. I'll box your ears. You're a horrible 
little wretch. Why don't you be quiet? You 
little beast. 

Nancy. Oh, Mumsey, you've got on your new 
frock, oh you do look nice, (goes l to her mother, 
turns her round) 

Noel. I say, Nancy, don't say that, you'll 
make Miss Pellender jealous. 

Mrs. Pellender. (in a great fluster) Noel, 
dear, come here, and let me put your tie straight 
. . . Mr. Tister may be here at any moment now, 
and oh, just look at your hands. 

Noel. But, Mumsey, you know no one ever 
sees anybody but Grace, (moves to Grace, then 
goes R.) Grace, dear, are you sure your hands are 
quite clean? 

Grace. Hold your tongue. 

(Noel looks off r.)' 

Oh, I say, Mumsey, I believe I saw Tister go by 
the head of backwater — he was in his launch — 
and he's had her repainted, hasn't he? 

Mrs. Pellender. Yes, dear, he . . . (pulling 
herself up, thinking that she has said too mdich) 
that is, I think so, but . . . 

Noel. Thinks so ! I bet if I'd been in her as 
much as you, I shouldn't think — I should know — 
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I should — I hope he'll ask me to have a go — I say, 
mother, do you think he might . • . 

Grace. I hope when Mr. Tister does come 
that you won't be rude enough to ask him. 

Noel. Shan't ask you what I shall ask him. 

Mrs. Pellbnder. (moving to R.) Noel dear, 
I want you to behave very nicely before Mr. Tis- 
ter, you know he's coming almost especially to see 
you all, and . . . Grace dear — if Mr. Tister 
should say anything with which you don't agree 
, • . (sits chair l. of table) 

Noel. He'll be sure to. (goes up again) Isn't 
she always saying that the world is made of 
millions of people, mostly blooming fools. 

Nancy. And I believe she got that from some- 
where. 

Mrs. Pellender. (to Grace, taking no notice 
of Noel) If he should, you won't take any notice 
of it, will you, dear? 

Grace. My dear mother, I shall be what I 
hold everyone should be at all times, and in all 
places, myself. 

Noel. Poor old Tister. 

Mrs. Pellender. Hush ! I know, dear, that I 
can quite rely upon you — but Mr. Tister has 
heard so much about you, that he will, I am sure, 
expect so much that . . . what I mean is — 

(Grace looks at her.) 

If you — if you could put yourself out a little to 
be er — er — nicer — than usual (pause) even I — 

Grace. Oh, mother, do please allow me to for- 
get my attitude towards Mr. Tister, and for the 
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matter of that, Mr. Tister himself, for a few mo- 
ments at least. 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. I'm sure I shouldn't mention 
it, dear, but Mr. Tister is calling for the first time 
— er since you have all been at home — and as he 
was so very kind to me — and (quickly) to Uncle 
John and Aunt Nancy — and seems to take such 
a great interest in you all — and is so anxious to 
— that is he seems to be — that you should all like 
him — er — I — 

Grace. Yes, mother, I know — ^you've said all 
that before, too, but really I think you can allow 
me to regulate my conduct for myself — even to- 
ward Mr. Tister. 

Mrs. Pellbnder. Yes dear, I'm sure I can. 

(EveryhodA/ settles down to read — there is a 
slight pause, hut the dear lady means to get it 
home — it is the one thing on a mind not too 
adapted to carry many things at once,) 

But you will be nice to him, won't you, dear? 

(Grace makes a movement of unrest and resigns 
herself to her fate and her hook without another 
word.) 

Noel, (suddenly) He's coming — old Tister's 
coming. 

(Mrs. Pellender rises and moves over l., has 
"business of the utmost alarm.) 

He's turned into the backwater — no, he hasn't — • 
dashed, if he hasn't turned back again — 
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(Mrs. Pbllendbr moves l. c.) 

Oh, I shall never get at his launch — I might have 
known that . . • well, I do call that rot, here 
have I stayed at home specially for him — and 
now — 

Gbace. Oh, for goodness sake do stop chatter- 
ing — and come away from there. We don't want 
the man to think that we're all living just to see 
his launch come in our direction. 

Mrs. Pellender. {crosses r.) It isn't that at 
all, dear, I'm sure Noel . . . 

Grace. By the way you're all acting — I should 
think he would have great diflSculty in taking it 
in any other way. Besides I dare say like every- 
body else, he can't speak the truth — and merely 
said he'd call because he thought it the right thing 
to say. 

Noel, (imitating Grace) Poor fool! 

Grace. You be quiet, (rises and turns hef 
chair facing l.) We've had quite enough of you 
for one day. 

Edith. Yes. 

Grace. And you be quiet. 

(Edith turns her hack on Grace.) 

(to her mother) As a matter of fact, mother, I 
suppose you pressed and pressed him, and 
wouldn't take no for an answer, in the usual man- 
ner that people imagine politeness. Personally, 
I have no patience with it. 
Mrs. Pellender. Of course, dear, I was — er— 
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er — (moves to hehind Grace) pleasant to him, 
but he wanted to come — I am sure of that — almost 
sure. 

(Motor hoot) 

Noel, (shouting) Mother, there he is again. 

Grace. Mother, will you please insist upon 
Noel coming away from there? 

Mrs. Pellender. Noel, dear, I think it would 
be better not to let Mr. Tister imagine we're 
watching him, he may not like it, perhaps, and 
. . . (moves to l.) 

Noel. But, mother — he can't see me and — 

Mrs. Pellender. Come here, there's a good 
boy. 

Grace, (in a temper) Why don't you do as 
you're told — you little beast. 

Noel. Oh, you rude girl — (changing again) 
Mother, he's making right for here, there — dashed 
if he hasn't stopped again — what's he playing at 
— Oh, I know, he's afraid — that's what it is — 
he's afraid. 

Mrs. Pellender. (moving a few steps to c.) 
Noel, dear, don't be absurd, whatever is there to be 
afraid about? (she would not have said this only 
she knows too well he is afraid) 

Noel. What? Well, mother, didn't you say 
he'd heard of her? (indicating Grace) 

Mrs. Pellender. Don't speak so loudly, there's 
a good boy. If Mr. Tister should hear you quar- 
relling on his first call! 

Noel, (in a loud whisper) He's come on 
again — ^he's nearly here. 
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(Nancy goes l., 8it8 on steps.) 

Mrs. Pellendeb. Hush! {she goes to r. and 
pushes Noel backwards to l. i. e. and puts him 
tidy again) Now, remember, you must be most 
polite — {motor stops) — and Grace, dear, do what 
I've asked you, for I'm sure Mr. Tister will ex- 
pect such a lot from you — having heard so much 
about . . . 

(Miss Pellender looks at her mother, who catch- 
ing her daughter's eye, is checked — hut returns 
to the charge almost immediately.) 

You will, won't you, dear? 

(Bus: Miss Pellender. Mr. Tister appears at 
the hack r. in his launch. Mrs. Pellender is, 
of course, at the height of her fluster, which has 
heen on ascending progression since Noel first 
mentioned that he had seen the launch that 
afternoon. Mr. Tister feels the ordeal as much 
as Mrs. Pellender, and does not come straight 
to the landing stage, hut acts some excuses for 
delay hy fiddling about with something in con- 
nection with his hoat. But he manages suh 
rosA to keep near enough to the hank to he 
within speaking distance, should Mrs. Pellen- 
der find the courage to help him out. Grace is, 
of course, playing indifference and goes on read- 
ing her hook — that is, she pretends to do so. 
Edith is as interested as she can he, in anything 
hut herself. Noel is watching with eyes bulg- 
ing from behind a convenient vantage point. 
And Nancy, who is really the only one who is 
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acting naturally, is near the fishing rod she has 
commenced to help Noel to mend. After all 
the time the situation will hear, and it will he 
helped hy a variety of actions, which on Mb.' 
Tisteb's part are only excuses to stay at that 
spot — and on Mbs. Pellbndeb's part, excuses 
to hrace herself to the ordeal,) 

(with the courage horn of desperation) Are you 
in difficulties with your boat, Mr. Tister? Be- 
cause, if you are — and Noel can be of any assist- 
ance — 

Mb. Tisteb. Oh no, it is nothing, Mrs. Pellen- 
der, thank you — the fact is — er — er — how do you 
do, Mrs. Pellender? 

(Loud outhurst of motor,) 

Mbs. Pellendbb. Very well indeed, thank you 
— and yourself? 

Mb. Tisteb. Oh, I'm always well lately — I 
mean always well — always . . . 

(There is a pause,) 

(Mb. Tisteb has got his launch to the hank hy 

now.) 

Mbs. Pellendbb. Er . . • 

(These are said simultaneously,) 

Mb. Tisteb. Er . . . 

(Miss Pellendbb and Edith hoth cast sly glances 

at Mb. Tisteb.) 

Mbs. Pellendbb. Noel, dear, help Mr. Tister 
fasten his launch — there's a dear. 
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(Noel flies to do his mother^ s bidding — off e.) 

Mb. Tister. I think, perhaps, this would be as 
good a place as any. Thank you, I see it is not the 
first time you've made a painter fast. 

(Mr. Tister lands, enter r., goes to r. c. and 
shakes hands — Edith rises and sits on arm of 
her chair.) 

Mrs. Pbllender. This is awfully good of you 
— to come and see us. 

Mr. Tister. It is very good of you to have me 
— an old bachelor like myself — er — er — (hat in 
hand) 

{He has said too much and ioth Mrs. Pellender 
and himself show their embarrassment — and 
Miss Pellender i« seen to take notice of the 
glances of guilt that pass between them — and 
shows that she is struck with just the feather 
of a thought — Tister then recovers his embar- 
rassment) 

It is a great pleasure I can assure you — very 
great — I have been promising myself this grati- 
fication ever since the return of your family. 
But circumstances — er — 

{Again the guilty look between the pair — and the 
embarrassment — and again the curious look of 
the keen and superior Miss Pellender.) 

Mrs. Pellender. We began to think that our 
number had quite frightened you away. 

Mr. Tister. Oh no — oh no — er — on the con- 
trary — the charming accounts of Miss Pellender 
(quickly) and all your daughters — ^and— er — 
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(Noel is messing about in launch off b. and gives 

loud toot on siren.) 

er — ^your bright little son — would have been an 
added inducement — if — if — such a thing could be 
conceived as necessary — er — after the many de- 
lightful hours I spent here with you — with Mr. 
Meredith and — er — Mrs. Meredith — and your — 
self — ^yourself . . . 

(Noel starts motor.) 

(They "both show embarrassment at the thoughts 
which are called up by Mb. Tistbb's words. 
Mbs. Pellbndbb, true to her sex, emerges from 
the difficulty first.) 

Mbs. Pellbndeb. This is my eldest daughter 
. . . Grace . 

(TiSTBB goes to her, shakes hands, takes hat off, 
shows slight alarm at the real meeting of the 
redoubtable and superior Miss Pellbndeb, who 
rises.) 

Mb. Tistbb. (trying to do what Mbs. Pellbn- 
deb has told him to do, and overdoing his part in 
his anxiety) Dear young lady — you cannot know 
what a pleasure — it is to me — to at last meet one 
whose charm — and accomplishments are on every 
one's lips — (hat on) You enjoyed your holiday, 
I trust. 

Gbacb. Very much, thank you. (sits) 

Mbs. Pellbndeb. That is Edith. 

(Mb. Tistbb goes to Edith, shakes Juinds.) 
Mb. Tistbb. (as Edith makes the slightest of 
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movements to greet him hut with palpable effort 
and with lack of energy) Don't disturb yourself, 
I beg . . . 

{Enter Noel r.) 

Mrs. Pellbnder. My youngest daughter, 
Nancy — and this is Noel, (she puts her hand on 
his shoulder and brings him c.) 

Mr. Tister. {comes r. c.) {has greeted Nancy 
and been greeted in return, rather shyly) Ah — 
the young man whom I so often see making such 
big hauls of fish, {shakes hands) 

Noel. Oh, you can't do much with a rod like 
mine, {crosses l.) 

Grace. Hem ! 

Mr. Tister. {looking at it) And broken, too. 
Ah, we must see if we can't mend matters some- 
what 

(Grace coughs.) 

I used to do a lot of fishing — and I fancy that at 
home I've — 

Grace, {who has immediately seen what is 
coming) Noel • . . Please get Mr. Tister a 
chair — 

(Noel brings 2nd chair round to face audience 
front, but in doing it he manages to hide his 
face from Tister — and brings it in full view of 
Grace — having done so — he puts out his tongue 
at her, then he moves behind table to r., sits on 
grass.) 
Mr. Tister. (moving b.) Don't trouble I beg 

— the fact is — er — 
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'(Noel has hy this time brought the chair — and 
TisTER, with a look at Mrs. Pellendbr to try to 
discover whether he is doing right, and think- 
ing her answer yes, sits quietly and passively. 
Mr. Tister looks at Mrs. Pellender three 
times. There is an awkward pause — the lovers 
9hyly glancing at one another several times 
and pulling themselves up as they catch one 
another in the act.) 

Mrs. Pellender. (gets chair from r. and sits) 
What lovely weather we are having? 

(This remark has teen called forth chiefly he- 
cause Tister has forgotten during one of his 
glances, and simply carried away by his rap- 
ture at the sight of his lady love, has been gaz- 
ing at her in the most speaking manner possible 
— forgetting entirely that he is in the presence 
of the others.) 

Mr. Tister. (coming to himself) De . . . 
lightful— isn't it? 

(He has acted as if he had something more to say, 
but he does not say it — and then after another 
pause, for he checks himself in a nervous man- 
ner.) 

Perfectly delightful . . • 
Mrs. Pellender. Yes — is it not? 

(As she speaks he gazes at her and she in turn 
sees him, and shows embarrassment,) 
Mr. Tister. (coming to himself) It is indeed. 
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{A pause.) 

'(suddenly to Grace) Really charming weather, 
isn't it? 

(Grace glances at him a little scornfully — hut 
stil in her glance is that quality of enquiry.) 

Mrs. Pellender. {who is beginning to feel 
that something is wrong) Charming — 

Mr. Tister. As you say — charming — {and 
then with new life in it, as if in fact he were mak- 
ing quite a new remark) Charming. 

{There is a pause. Miss Pellender again casts a 
glance of scorn still mingled with the curious 
look — which is not hy any means satisfied, 
when Mr. Tister, happening to turn and meet 
her eye — becomes visibly embarrassed and re- 
turns his head in a guilty manner, there is a 
pause — ^ote? Mr. Tister comes again to the 
charge, remembering what Mrs. Pellender has 
so strongly impressed upon him, and bent upon 
carrying out her instructions — and making 
himself as pleasant and attentive to Grace as 
he possibly can. He moves chair back, looks 
at Grace, sits.) 

And the weather is not the only charming — er — 

{Looking at Grace meaningly.) 

Er — charm about — er — in fact — er — er — 

(Miss Pellender catching his eye directly gazing 
at herself, hurls him back a look that freezes 
him up and he turns away in embarrassment 
again to Mrs Pellender, while Grace's thought 
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'becomes more tangible to her than ever — there 
is a slight pause.) 

I trust Mr. and Mrs. Meredith had a pleasant 
journey home, Miss Pellender. 

Grace. I cannot say — personally such a thing 
is, I confess, quite beyond my powers of imagin- 
ation. 

Mr. Tister. {anxious to please her) Journeys 
are unpleasant — {hand business) very unpleas- 
ant, are they not? Especially in England, {as 
she does not help him out) Though I consider it 
is quite as bad — or if not worse — abroad— er — 
don't you. Miss Pellender? 

Grace. Not if one doesn't understand the lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Tister. Oh! 

{He does not understand what she means — and 
looks at her vacantly, but with a half pleased 

expression, ready to become evident if she will 

« 

give him half a chance.) 

Grace. For then one is spared the 

(Noel moves down r. of his mother.) 

idiotic remarks of one's fellow passengers on the 
weather, and other topics as stimulating — men- 
tally. 

{He remembers his own of the moment before, 
and is extremely uncomfortable — but he must 
continue his ingratiating for the sake of his 
dear lady. Noel on ground r. of his mother.) 

Mr. Tister, {he and Mr9 Peli^enpeb exchange 
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glances) Quite so — and — er — er — delightful 
weather for boating, is it not? 

Grace, {dryly) Very . . . 

Noel. I should think it was — I wonder you're 
ever off the river. If I had your boats, I shouldn't 
be, I know. 

Mr. Tister. (glad to get out of the clutches of 
Miss Pbllbndbr) My dear, dear boy, I shall only 
be too delighted to • . • 

Grace. Lazing up and down the river, Noel, 
would not I think, be the most profitable way of 
preparing for your future. 

Mr. Tister. {quickly iut nervously returning 
to the ingratiation of Miss Pbllendbr) No, Miss 
Pellender is doubtless right — er — doubtless .... 

[{During this conversation whenever he agrees 
with Miss Pellender, Mr. Tister glances at 
Mrs. Pellender to see if he is acting rightly, 
and she of course is also on the watch surrepti- 
tiously from her work to see how Grace hehaves 
towards him, in fact we have the trio all fur- 
tively watching one another.) 

\trying to soften it to Noel, without incurring 
the displeasure of Miss Pellender) We mustn't 
neglect our books, must we? And I'm sure you 
consider yourself remarkably fortunate in posess- 
ing a sister who is able to set you such a good 
example, {to Grace, still continuing the ingrat- 
iation) You must read a great deal. Miss Pellen- 
der — er — I fear I interrupted you by arriving so 
— er — so • • • « f 
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Grace. Oh, one must expect interruptions 
sometimes. 

Noel, {half singing it in order to disguise it 
from Tister) Oh, I am a frai;k girl .... {goes 
up to lack) 

Mr. Tister. And what are your favorite books? 

Grace. Of those I read I have none — favour- 
itism is not a concomitant of the open mind. 

{Worming for bicycle hell off h.) 

{This again floors Tister.) 

Mr. Tister. No, no, . . . of course not — I see 
— I quite see . . . 

Grace. But anything that throws a new light 
upon a subject is I think to be regarded as a 
welcome stimulus to thought. 

Mr. Tister. {very affably to her and pressing 
"home his instructions) Exactly — ^and I'm sure 
the books you read all contain that excellent 
iquality. 

(Miss Pellendbr looJcs at him curiously,) 

Noel, {who has been on the bank admiring 
the launch) I say, Mumsey, Mr. Tister may take 
me out in his launch one day, if he wants to, 
mayn't he? 

Mr. Tister. My dear boy, I should be most 
happy, that is if your mother — {quickly remem- 
bering) Miss Pellender has no objection. 

Grace. I have objection to anything that in- 
duces one to regard pleasure as the sole aim of 
life. 

Noel. Well, you come, too, — then it won't be. 
[(Nancy giggles) 
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Mb. Tistbr. Dear young lady, of course, if 
you consider that your brother should not go er 
— er — I feel that your opinion upon any subject 
must be of the utmost value — therefore . . . 

Grace. Oh, I never had the illusion of expect- 
ing everybody to regard things in the same light 
as myself. 

Mr. Tistbr. My dear young lady, they couldn't 
— er — I shouldn't think they could— er—er, but 
if you reconsider your decision, I am sure you 
would make both your brother and myself — ex- 
tremely happy. 

Grace, {at this marked phrasing of Tistbr's) 
Really, I . . . . 

{She looks at him and sees him regarding her as 
he thinks persuasively, "but she takes his gaze 
in connection with the thought that at first 
touched her so feather-like, hut which has made 
itself felt since so convincingly, and her cur 
rious look becomes extremely emphatic and the 
audience must le made well aware of this,) 

{Bicycle lell off l.) 

{rising) Really {at this moment Nancy 

sees the Baxters) 

Nancy. Hulloa ! Here are the Baxters. 

Noel. And Kit's got his new bicycle — come on, 
Nancy, come and see me have a go on it. 

Nancy, {calling from window) Come on, 
Edith. 

{Exeunt Noel and Nancy l. Noel calls off l. 

''Eallo Kit!'') 

(Edith^ toOy has shown the first little hit of life 
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8he has evinced since Tister'« arrival, at the 
mention of the Baxters', and now rises and 
leaves with a lackadaisical air,) 

{Exit Edith l.) 

Grace, (rising and showing disgust as she 
hears Noul hulloaing off for Kit) I will receive 
them, mother, (to Tister) Will you please ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Tister? (coldly) You will let us 
give you some tea? 

Mr. Tister. (looking at Mrs. Pellbnder for 
instructions — she is ahout to glance at them when 
she catches the eye of Grace, who is now palpally 
watching hoth her mother and Mr. Tister, as if 
to fathom the meaning of any action they may 
commit themselves to) Well .... I don't know, 
but I rather think I ought to be going I — 

Mrs. Pellender. (showing Tister as well as 
she can that she wishes him to refuse) Perhaps 
Mr. Tister has to get back, dear, if so of course — 

Me. Tister. (eagerly) Yes, as a matter of 
fact I have — immediatelv. 

(Miss Pellender shows that she expected this.) 

Grace. Then I won't persuade you — for all 
that sort of thing, which I regret to say is the 
prop of our social structure — is particularly dis- 
tasteful to me. (cross down l.) But if you 
should change your mind it will be no trouble 
to send you some tea here. 

( This last part of her sentence has "been said with 

the greatest emphasis.) 

Mr. Tister. Oh, do not I beg — I really must 
be getting on — and er — 
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Grace. Then I'll wish yon good afternoon. 
(TiSTEB takes hat off, mops his hrow and replaces 
his hat) 

{Exit Miss Pellender l. i. b.) 

(There is a slight pause.) 

[(Mrs. Pellender takes off her hat, puts it r. of 
her chair r,, waits at her work for a moment, 
and then glances off — and seeing Grace well 
out of the way turns to Tister who is gazing 
ardently at her,) 

Mr. Tister. I did rightly in refusing tea? 

[(sits chair l. of tahle c.) 

Mrs. Pellender. I thought yon would wish 

to see me for a few moments alone . . . 

(There is a pause — Mr. Tister shows that he ap- 
preciates her thoughtfulness so much that he 
wishes to go nearer to her — in fact he half rises 
to do so — hut at that very moment two laughs 
heard off l. from house, and this so alarms him 
that he nearly sits again, tut not quite and 
the laughing having ceased he hesitatingly is 
aiout to try once more and reaches his previous 
attitude when the laughter is repeated — this 
time it quite settles him and with a sigh of 
resignation he sits — there is another pause.) 

Mr. Tister. Mary — 

Mrs. Pellender. (with a half glance from her 
work off and at him also) Yes . . . 

Mr. Tister. At last 

Mrs. Pellender. Be careful. 
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Me. Tistbk. Yes dear, {this with the utmost 
humility) 

{There is another pause.) 

(Mrs. Pbllbndbk is glancing furtively from her. 

work at him and off.) 

Mr. Tister. Mary — 

Mrs. Pbllendbr. Yes . . . 

Mr. Tister. Dear children, all of them. 

Mrs. Pellender. You are pleased with them. 

Mr. Tister. Mary, they are your children. 
And I think they were — they took to — that is — 
you don't think my first visit has been quite a 
failure — do you? 

Mrs. Pellender. Oh, no, you were wonderful. 



• . 



Mr. Tister. And so were you, Mary. You 
must have mentioned my name many times to 
reach the calmness that was yours this afternoon. 

Mrs. Pellender. If you only knew what I 
felt. 

Mr. Tister. I can guess, Mary dear, I did 
guess — and the whole time I thought that a wo- 
man can do when she — loves. 

Mrs. Pellender. You never experienced it be- 
fore? 

Mr. Tister. Never, dear, but history is full of 
it. 

(Mrs. Pellender gives a sigh of delight — and 

there is a pause.) 

Mary — {half rises) 
Mbs. Pellender. Yes, dear. 
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Me. Tister. Miss Pellender, you think that she 
— that her actions — they were — were they? 

Mrs. Pellender. I could not have expected 
more from Grace at a first meeting. 

Mr. Tister. I tried to remember all you told 
me about being specially attentive to her — I tried 
to propitiate her — to — to — please. 

Mrs. Pellender. I think you succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

Mr. Tister. I was afraid from her attitude 
once or twice that she perhaps intended to indi- 
cate that she did not approve of my visit. 

Mrs. Pellender. Oh no — that was only her 
way. 

Mr. Tister. That is what I hoped — and yet — 
on one or two occasions I caught her regarding 
me — that is imagined I did — as if she were think- 
ing of something that — that — 

Mrs. Pellender. Oh that was nothing unus- 
ual — Grace is always thinking — 

Mr. Tister. Then you do not fear that her 
thoughts were in any way tinged with — with 
suspicion ? 

Mrs. Pellender. How could they be? Noth- 
ing happened this afternoon to cause them to be 
so — and if she had been suspicious before she 
would have said so to me — that would be Grace — 
she is very outspoken. 

Mr. Tister. (dryly) Yes — I gathered that. 

Mrs. Pellender. {with a sigh of unconscious 
reminiscence) Her father was just the same. 

Mr. Tister. (a little more brightly) Then 
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you think, dear, that we shall have no cause to 
fear — her — her opposition? 
Mrs. Pbllbndbr. I — er hope not — 

{He half rises and seems ahout to go to her.) 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. {with a furtive glance off) 
Oh be careful — 

Mr. Tistbr. {humbly) Forgive me if I am 
too daring, but love such as ours knows no limit. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. That is just what I have 
been thinking. For if I can so deceive my inno- 
cent family as to meet you in their presence and 
talk of the weather to you as if I had never 
talked of anything else — ^where may not such de- 
ception lead us? 

Mr. Tistbr. I know, dear, that you have done 
much for my sake — forgive me if I ask too much, 
but something is impelling me to dare it — and 
I — I— I must — Mary, you wrote to me once tell- 
ing me I could call to-day — oh, do it again. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. {touched hy the magnitude 
of his passion) If you really wish it. 

Mr. Tistbr. Every day. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. {in awe) Every day — ? 

Mr. Tistbr. I know — I know the magnitude 
of my demand — but I can't help it ... . will 
you? 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. Oh I fear such a thing is im- 
possible. 

Mr. Tistbr. Don't say that, Mary, for no one 
ever wanted letters as I want them — and — and 
no one ever wrote them as you do. 
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Mrs. Pellendbr. But I'm afraid they would 
discover me writing and — 

Mr. Tister. No, if you wrote from your own 
room, and I should treasure them even more com- 
ing from there. 

Mrs. Pellendbr. But it is not only my family, 
but the people of the town. You know what a 
town like this is and at the post office they — 
they might know the writing — and I should feel 
every time I dropped a letter into the box that 
they knew what it was and — I. 

Mr. Tistbr. But there are other ways. Lovers 
have left notes in trees — and there are many trees 
about here — the woods are full of them — and 
then I could send you books ^nd you could re- 
turn them — I know no one ever does, but you 
could — and beneath a cover of brown paper we 
could secrete a note, and it would be something 
until you break the news to them. Oh say yes, 
Mary, say yes. 

Mrs. Pellendbr. Oh, it is all so terribly dar- 
ing to think of, but I — {suddenly as if under the 
mantle of his great daring) I — I will try. 

Mr. Tister. Mary — (about to go to her) 

Mrs. Pellendbr. Oh, be careful. 

Mr. Tister. {sitting humhly) Yes, dear, but 
Mary. Now I am going to ask you something 
else. 

Mrs. Pellendbr. Edward — 

Mr. Tister. When, Mary — when I am watch- 
ing you from the distance — 

Mrs. Pellendbr. You have watched— 
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Mb. Tistbr. From the island — from the mea- 
dow — ^from the boat — and that is what I want to 
ask — ^for at night, Mary, when your candle goes 
out I have felt so much more alone — that — that 
— oh, Mary, burn it a little longer. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. But there have been dews 
every night. 

Mr. Tistbr. I will wear my thickest shoes. 
(this is said with the utmost simplicity) Will 
you, Mary, will you? 

Mrs. Pbllender. Yes, but you won't forget 
them will you? 

Mr. Tistbr. No, no, and now one thing more 
—only one — when I am watching you in the day 
time, sometimes let me know that you are watch- 
ing too. 

Mrs. Pbllender. But that would be impossi- 
ble — my children — 

Mr. Tister. Nothing is impossible when we 
are impelled as we are impelled — 

Mrs. Pbllender. Oh you are so wonderful 
that when I listen to you all the impossible things 
seem almost possible, and I believe that you can 
do anything. 

Mr. Tistbr. For you — and to prove it, Mary, 
— let me — when I am on the river — hoist a sig- 
nal and when you see it, give me a signal back. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. But what signal could I give 
that others would not see. 

Mr. Tistbr. Could you not wave the curtains 
of an upper window — your window — 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. But how should I know you 
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were passing unless I were continually on the 
watch? And even if I had the time I should be 
seen by my family and — 

Mb. Tister. I could let you know I was pass- 
ing by three whistles and then even were I in the 
main stream I could see the waving of the cur- 
tains. Oh, Mary, may I — may I give three 
whistles? 

Mrs. Pellender. Yes. 

Mr. Tister. Ani you will answer with three 
waves. 

Mrs. Pellender. Ye-e-ees . . . 

Mr. Tister. (very eagerly and more daringly 
than ever — full of confidence — in fact carried 
away hy his own daring) And when I have not 
seen you for a longer time than usual — may I go 
a little further, and answer your answer and 
shout back I love you ? 

(Business: Mrs. Pellender.) 
Not in words, Mary, but in whistles. 

(Business: Mrs. Pellender.) 

Six Mary — may I? 
Mrs. Pellender. Yes — ^yes — oh yes. But do 

not whistle for the first few times — I couldn't 

bear it. 

(She has caught his excitement, and in fact all 
through this scene they must he both gradually 
becoming more and more enthusiastic and in 
consequence more youthful, for this is one of 
the notes of the play — their love makes them 
young — youth — youth. ) 
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Mr. Tister. (more daringly and more excit- 
edly than ever) No ! dear, no. And to make sure 
that you understand — to know that it is really 
reality — may I put it into practice nowf May I 
go a little way down the backwater — and return- 
ing by here with my signal flying for the first 
time see the waving of the dear curtains. 

Mrs. Pellender. [moves to l. c.) Oh, your 
love carries me I know not where. 

Mr. Tister. {following her) Ah, Mary, tell 
me you have never known it before. 

Mrs. Pellender. I have only dreamed of it — 
long — long ago — ^but the dream had left me with 
my youth. 

Mr. Tister. But they have come back to- 
gether. I told you they would — they have come 
back to — both of us. Youth — youth — for youth 
alone is daring — to youth alone the watchings 
from the boat and the meadow, to youth alone 
the notes in trees and books, to youth alone the 
signals at the masthead .... 

Mrs. Pellender. And the window — 

Mr. Tister. To youth alone — 

Mrs. Pellender. To youth. 

Mr. Tister. To us! 

Mrs. Pellender. To us! 

{They embrace, not caring for anybody for the 
moment, not even Grace — then Tister skips to 
the boat r. — turning as he runs to her.) 

Mr. Tister. In ten minutes. 
Mrs. Pellender. Ten minutes. 
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{He kisses his hands and makes signals for her to 

he at the window.) 

Mr. Tisteb. Ten minutes, (off r.) 

Mrs. Pellbndeb. Ten minutes. {up b. c. 

Exit TiSTBR.) 

{As soon as Mb. Tister is in "boat, hotbr hoot 

and first hell.) 

(Mrs. Pellbnder follows Tisteb with her eyes 
and has business of waving kisses, etc., and 
keeping the youth that her love has won — re- 
won for her.) 

{Re-enter Miss Pbllender l. i. b.) 

Grace. Mr. Tister has gone then? 

Mbs. Pellbndeb. {as nonchalantly as she can) 
Oh yes, dear — some time, {she shies a hit at the 
lie — hut it has to he) 

{There is a pause — the mother showing uneasi- 
ness and glancing furtively at her daughter, 
and Gbacb showing suspicion and glancing at 
her mother furtively, and yet not so furtively as 
strangely. Mbs. Pellbndeb shows a desire to 
speak — and the daughter shows that she ex- 
pects her mother to say something hut that she 
is prepared to wait until she does so, and that 
she does not intend to aid her mother in the 
slightest degree, finally however the mother 
does not say anything and Gbacb says what she 
really came out to say.) 

Gbacb. Tea is quite ready. 

(motob hoot.) 

Mbs. Pellbndeb. {glancing surreptitiously at 
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her watch in view of the appointment at her win- 
dow to answer the signal) Er — thank you, dear, 
but I don't think I care for any tea. 

(Grace looks at her mother more strangely than 

ever.) 

(There is a pause.) 

Grace. You haven't forgot the Baxters are 
here? 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. No, dear, but — (watch "busi- 
ness again) but you might say that as I don't 
feel very well I — 

Grace. If you tell me you are not well — of 
course I will say so — (goes up c.) 

Mrs. Pbllendbr. Of course dear, if you really 
think — (looking at her watch again) I ought 
to go to them — (moves l. c.) 

(She makes a movement as if to go — hut then 
immediately stops and looks furtively at Grace 
again, who is looking up and down the river — 
seeing her daughter thus Mrs. Pbllbndbr feels 
it safe to have another glance at her watch 
then she again makes a movement towards her 
daughter as if she would speak to her, she fails 
to do so, however, hut rememhering that the 
time is short and that Tistbr will soon he hack 
that way, again she speaks.) 

Mrs. Pbllendbr. Grace dear — 

Grace. My dear mother, if you have anything 
to say and I know that you have — Wait until the 
Baxters have gone and say it then. 

Mrs. Pbllendbr. I have nothing to say, dear, 
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except — I thought I wanted to know — naturally 
— I am rather anxious to hear — what you thought 
— think of — of {loith a rush) Mr. Tister. 

Grace, {with a world of sarcastic meaning) 
I can quite understand that — 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. I thought you would^ dear, 
he is quite charming, don't you think? 

Grace. Oh quite! 

(Grace l. Curtain warning.) 

Mrs. Pellender. I'm so glad you like him, 
dear, the feeling is quite reciprocated I assure 
you— 

(Grace gives her mother a look, "but the dear lady 
happening to he looking at her watch does not 
see it.) 

And I am so pleased that you were so nice to him. 
He was so kind to Uncle John that if he wishes 
to call more frequently in the future — 

(The dear lady has come to the end of her tether 
and waits for Grace to help her out; that young 
person will not lend her aid to any such plan 
so there is a pause.) 

Grace. My dear mother, if this is all you have 
to say, don't you think it would be better if you 
joined the Baxters. 

Mrs. Pellender. Yes, dear, certainly, but if 
you wouldn't mind saying that I will be with 
them directly (looking at her watch again) and 
... I do hope you will try to regard Mr. Tis- 
ter in the kindest light you can, for you see — 
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Qracb. (in a temper) Mother, if you can't 
say what you want to say, and I confess I'm not 
Burprised that you can't — won't you at least al- 
low me to forget the man for a few moments. 

Mrs. Pellender. Yes, dear. 

Grace, {scornfully) Thank you. 

(motor hoot.) 

(She turns in great temper and Mrs. Pellender 
stands there half inclined to say something 
else, hut on second thoughts she decides it is 
tetter not to — "besides the time of Tister's ar- 
rival is drawing perilously close and so with a 
look at her watch she goes l.) 

(Miss Pellender is left alone, she walks up and 
down and shows that she is horribly indignant 
and annoyed, in fact, she is on the war-path, 
just as she is lashing herself to a higher de- 
gree of indignation. Re-enter Nancy l. — 
Grace crosses to r.) 

Nancy. Isn't mother here? 

Grace, {with her temper still to the fore) 
Can't you see she isn't? I wish you would re- 
strain yourself from the idiocy everybody shows 
of asking sucTi superfluous questions. 

Nancy, (seeing she is in a temper and there- 
fore naturally wishing to make her more so) 
Has Mr. Tister gone? 

{This is done with such a sweet smile that Grace 
immediately swallows the bait and flies at her.) 

Grace. No, he's sitting there, {pointing to 
the chair lately occupied by Mr. Tister) 
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Nancy, (in a half whisper) I wonder if he'll 
hear me if I say how nice I think him^ eh? Grace^ 
don't you think him nice? 

Grace, (furiously) Now listen to me once 
and for all. I have had quite enough of that dur- 
ing the past three weeks from mother, without 
you taking it upon yourself to aid her. (moves 
to c.) 

Nancy. I don't know what you're talking 
about. 

Grace. No — of course you don't, you little 
story-teller. But I do — I guessed it from the very 
first and I've proved it to myself every time I 
caught their guilty glances this afternoon. But 
if my sense of duty forces me to remain silent 
under mother's hints until she finds courage to 
put her immoral ideas into words (moves R. a 
little) I have no such duty toward you — and un- 
derstand me, Miss, from you I will not put up 
with them, and so if you were told to come out 
here to aid mother in her plan of making me 
Mrs. Tister you can go in again as quickly as you 
please. There ! 

(Before Nancy who is utterly astounded and a hit 
frightened can utter a word three hoots off r. 
window, curtain l. wave.) 

QUICK CURTAIN. 
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ACT III. 

(The Scene is the same as in act i.) 
(At rise discover the stage vacant.) 

(Enter Noel Pbllendbr r. He has his fishing ap- 
paratus.) 

Noel. Nancy .... Nancy .... (call off) 

(Enter Nancy r i. b.) 

Nancy. Oh, you're back ... I do think it un- 
kind of you after promising to call me this morn- 
ing io go off without me. 

Noel. Mind the worms! I was going to — I 
was really — but while I was dressing I saw some- 
thing out of the window that quite made me for- 
get. 

Nancy. Oh, a lot you could see out of the 
window at five o'clock. 

Noel. I did — and I can prove it to you. 

Nancy. Well, what was it? 

Noel. Old Tister. 

Nancy. At five o'clock? 

Noel. Yes. Standing on the bank — and he 
seemed to be acting so funny that I couldn't help 
watching him — ^and what do you think I saw? 

Nancy. I don't know. 

Noel. Why he looked about him ever so many 
times, then went to a tree — and looked in a hole 
in it — ^then he put his hand in the hole, then h^ 
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went away — then he stopped and went back 
again and looked around again — and looked in 
the hole again — then he went away again . . . 
and then he went back again . . . and looked in 
the hole again — and then after looking around 
again — and into the hole again — he went — 

Nancy. Whatever did he do that for? 

Noel. That's just what I wanted to know — 
and running off to see made me forget all about 
calling you. 

Nancy. Did you find out? 

(Noel produces a letter from his pocket, and 
holds it up triumphantly before her,) 

Nancy. Did Mr. Tister put it in there? 

Noel. No fear — why it's a love letter. 

Nancy. A love letter — Oh, Noel, have you 
read it? 

Noel. Rather. 

Nancy. Oh, Noel, you sHouldn't have done 
that! 

Noel. Why not — why, it's the funniest thing 
I've ever read. Listen. (Nancy turns to him) 
" Dear . . . dear . . . Lady ... I have just fin- 
ished shaving, dear, and now for the happy letter 
— and then for the happy tree ... I never knew 
what there was in nature before I met . . . you. 
But since then everything has become illuminated. 
As a boy I used to think that holes were made in 
trees especially for birds' nests — now I know dif- 
ferently. As I place this in the usual spot I shall 
think of it as ever — a hallowed one — for has not 
your hand touched the wood and made it so?^* 
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Nancy. Oh, Noel, you shouldn't have read 
it . . . {takes letter) (as Noel is alout to put 
it away) Oh, there's some more on the back. 

Noel, (takes it again) Is there? Now, I 
didn't see that. " I hope you found the letter I 
enclosed in the book yesterday . . . Though after 
I sent it I was afraid you might miss it, as I in- 
advertently put it between the back cover and the 
brown paper ... I thought the title *Won by 
Waiting' might have been conceived especially 
for us." "Won by Waiting" — why that's the 
book old Tister's man brought yesterday . . . 
Edith got it and started swallowing it at once 
. . . (goes L.) ^ 

Nancy, (sits) Yes, and Mr. Tister wrote the 
letter in the tree — Oh, Noel, run and put it back 
again — there's a dear, or Grace will find out 
you've taken it, and there'll be an awful row. 

Noel. Why what's it to do with Grace? 

Nancy. Everything . . . she . . . Mr. Tister 
. . . Grace . . . Oh, Noel, I feel I've been a bit 
mean about something. 

Noel. What is it? 

Nancy. Something that Grace told me the 
other day . . . about Mr. Tister (risCy goes l.) 
but (turning and looking straight at Noel) 
You'll promise not to tell anybody if I tell you? 

Noel. Of course I will. 

Nancy. Well, you know why Mr. Tister has 
been here so much — why he has lent you the boat 
— and given you the canoe and the fishing rods — 
and sent Edith the garden chair and things — and 
lent mother books and • « , 
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Noel. And done all he has done — that's quite 
enough — come, spit it out. 

Nancy. You're sure you won't tell. 

NoBL. Haven't I said I won't. 

Nancy. Well, it's because — he — wants — to — 
marry — Grace. 

Noel. What ! ! ! {into chair r. of table) 

Nancy. It is really — Grace told me so herself. 

Noel. You — mean — to — tell — me that — Tister 
really wants to marry Grace. 

Nancy. Yes. 

Noel. Well I — I can't understand it . . . 

Nancy. Grace says Mumsey's brought him 
here with the express purpose, (looks round l.) 

Noel. Ugh ! Well, I don't believe that mother's 
done anything of the kind. 

Nancy. But if she has — there will be an awful 
row — for Grace says she would never forgive her 
— so you won't say anything, will you? 

Noel. There'll be just as much of a row if 
mother hasn't done it — for then Grace'll find out 
that she's been wrong — (chuckle) and then she'll 
never forgive mother for not bringing Tister here 
to marry her. (suddenly) (rises, goes to chair 
R. of table) Waouh! If she puts on any airs 
with me now — won't I let her have it? 

Nancy, (rising and following him) But, 
Noel — you promised not to tell. 

Noel. Yes, I know — but (he sits on chair) 
when I promised — I thought you were going to 
tell me something a fellow really could keep to 
himself. But a thing like this — (nods his head) 
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Oh, I say it wasn't fair to make me promise, {he 
takes his right knee in his hands and rocks him- 
self) Oh, the very first time Grace calls me a 
grubby little pig . . . you see . . . 

(Nancy goes on her knees r. of him,) 

Nancy. Oh, Noel — ^you said you wouldn't. 

Noel. I know I did — but look here, Nancy — 
no boy — that is no boy but the best boy in the 
world could miss a chance like this, and the best 
boy in the world must be an awful prig, mustn't 
he? 

Nancy. Ye-e-es, I suppose he must be. 

Noel. Well, Nancy, dear — you wouldn't like 
your little brother to be a prig, would you? 

Nancy. No — but . . . 

Noel. Well, then — don't you see, I must let 
her have it or I should be? Of course, having 
given my word, I must keep it if you insist, (rise, 
goes R. c.) But I'm afraid it will grieve you ter- 
ribly when you see me growing so round and 
chubby — and so smug and quiet — and so every- 
thing else that goes with the best boy in the world. 

Nancy. Oh, Noel, don't grow like that. 
(puts her right arm ahout his neck) 

Noel. Of course I don't want to if I can help 
it. Well, look here (turns to her) I'll tell you 
what I'll do — if Grace doesn't call me names — 
— or get in a temper — I'll let her off . . . you 
don't think that'd be too priggy, do you? 

Nancy. Oh no — I don't think that would be. 

NoBL. (moving to l., Nancy's arm still ahout 
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his neck) Very well, then — if she behaves herself 
— I'll keep quiet — but if she gets in a temper — 

Nancy. But you won't do anything to make 
her in a temper, will you? 

Noel. Oh! Nancy! Me!!! (flourishes letter) 
I say, if I could only get hold of the other one too 
— Won by Waiting — Won by Waiting — 

Nancy, (goes to window l.) Here it is — but 
if you find the letter, don't take it, will you? 
(L. c.) 

Noel, (crosses r., snatching the hook) Why 
not — that'd only make two and she's got about 
twenty pea-shooters of mine. He thinks he put it 
between the back cover by mistake . . . Ah — 
got it — got — it. "Dear . . . dear . . . lady . . . 

(Nancy nudges Noel for silence,) 

(Nancy has put the hook hack again on the en- 
trance of Grace.) 

(Enter Miss Pellender with diary in her hand at 
porch r. c, she moves r. Nancy sees her and 
nudges Noel to he quiet — he sees Grace and 
gives a grin — Miss Pellender prepares to seat 
herself y when she gets to r. end of sofa Noel 
speaks.) 

I say — doesn't she look nice this morning — I won- 
der why ! 

(Grace sits on couch.) 

(The last word turns into a yell as Nancy pinches 

him for silence.) 

Grace, (at his yell, jumping up) I hope you 
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won't begin to make a noise the moment I come 
into the room — ^you've been quiet enough so far. 
(sits) 

Noel. My reply to you, Miss Pellender — can 
be expressed in just two words — Be careful. 
(pointing to her) 

Gracb. Don't you dare to speak to me in that 
tone. 

Nancy. Noel — Noel — ^you said you wouldn't. 
(pulling him to l.) 

Noel. If she didn't get in a temper, (to 
Grace) I'm not half so daring at this moment as 
you are — if you only knew it. (he stands looking 
at her as one master of the situation, beneath 
table L.) 

(She takes no notice of him — he sits on table l. c.) 

Now, considering yourself as you do — a girl of 
more than ordinary sense — you wouldn't go sit- 
ting on a volcano — would youf And yet — there 
you are on that sofa — which I could make a vol- 
cano at any minute — as calm — and peaceful — 
and as — sweet-tempered as if you weren't daring 
anything — at all. (chuckles, rubbing his knees,) 

(She pretends to be absorbed in her book.) 

There you are just sitting — daring — and here am 
I — like a Chinese god just smiling at you — and 
at your attempt not to — get — in — a — temper — be- 
cause / know — that you are bound to get in a 
temper — you were bom in a temper — and there- 
fore . . • 
Grace, (in a temper) Will you be quiet? 
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Noel. There you are — (sitting hack) there 
you are — ^what did I tell you? 

Grace. You little beaat! 

Noel. What did you give him in his tea to 
make him want to marry you at all? 

(Nancy goes round table to escape.) 

Grace, {to Nancy) You little vixen to tell 
him. 

{Enter Mrs. Pellender with work and Edith 
with hook, from Porch r. c. Edith settles 
down and reads.) 

Noel. La-didley-da-da • . .{dances round, 
still with chair) 

Grace. Perfect little horror you. If I could 
get hold of you I'd box your ears. 

Mrs. Pellender. What, haven't you two gone 
yet? 

Noel. No, mumsey — we can't find any worms 
— look here ... {he takes the worms out of the 
pot and shows them to his mother) These are all 
we've got for an hour or more. 

Mrs. Pellender. {shrinking from them) 
Oh . . • 

Grace. You grubby little pig. {sits r. of 
tahle) 

Noel. Now — ^be careful. 

(Noel puts worm can in front of her face and as 
she hacks to avoid it, he puts his finger down 
her hack, she shrieks.) 

Qb^ib. Go aw^y! 
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{He returns with the worms to Nancy — and re- 
pots them. There is a slight pause — Mrs. Pell- 
BNDBB settled down to her work, sits on couch. 
Edith to her hook, and Miss Pellender to the 
writing up of her diary, Noel and Nancy con- 
tinue their preparation for their fishing expedi- 
tion. Suddenly three whistles are heard — hut 
no one takes any notice of them hut Mrs. Pel- 
lender, she is transfixed — and shows agitation 
— as soon as she can recover the shock the 
love-call has given her, she looks around fur- 
tively at her children, fully expecting that they 
will notice the whistles and read her secret. 
Noel and Nancy toith hack to Grace, sit on 
floor. The children, however, continue their 
occupation in ignorance of the momentous 
meaning of the three whistles. Mrs Pellender 
is just upon assuring herself that all is safe, 
and that she can go to the window and answer 
the signal as usual when the three whistles are 
heard again. This causes her to hesitate and to 
look again at her children with same reason as 
hefore — finding all safe as hefore, she is just 
ahout to rise — when the whistles are heard 
again — and this time are noticed hy Noel.) 

Noel. Hulloa ! 

(Mrs. Pellender rises.) 

I suppose that's the same idiot I'm always hear- 
ing lately. Got a new launch, T should think, 
and wants everybody to know it. Silly ass ! 
Mbs. Pellender. {comes doum) Noel; I 
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really will not allow you to use such expressions 
about . . . er . . . about anybody . . . and if 
you're going you'd better start — or you won't be 
back in time for lunch . . . and mind you're 
very careful with Mr. Tister's punt, won't you, 
dear? 

Noel. Of course I will, Mumsey — good old 
Tister — eh, Grace? 

Mrs. Pellender. And another thing, Noel — 
you must not speak so disrespectfully of Mr. 
Tister. 

Noel. Well, Mumsey, he is old, isn't he — ^why, 
he's forty — he told me so himself. He said he 
thought I ought to know. 

Mrs. Pellender. Age is not always to be 
measured by years, dear. 

Noel. No, I suppose not. Else Grace'd be 
only seventeen. But she talks as if she were 
one hundred and two. There I've upset all the 
worms we have got now . . . Look out, Nancy, 
the fat 'un's wriggling away. 

(Grace tucks up her skirts.) 

(Nancy makes a grab for the fat one and suc- 
ceeds in capturing it and hands it to Noel.) 

Ta . . . ta . . . a girl like you who can do some- 
thing 's worth a hundred morality croakers . . . 

(Mrs. Pellender is about to go to the signal up 
L., when the whistles are heard again — she 
stops.) 

Hark at that silly fool — ^what is he up to? {he 
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goes to c. behind couch to look) Hulloa — here's 
Tister coming round the bend. 

(Mrs Pbllender up at window, she is alarmed 
lest he should find out that he is the whistler. 
Nancy is on her knees l.) 

And blowed if it isn't him making all that row. 
What for? Oh, I know — ^he's coming here — and 
he wants to let us know — doesn't he, Grace, dear? 
Thoughtful old Tister. {He gets a chair and 
places it right up against that on which Miss 
Pellender is sitting) And thoughtful young 
Noel too, eh, Grace, dear? 

{He indicates that he has brought the chair for 
Tister to sit as close to her as possible — she 
turns to look at him with all the scorn and in- 
dignation she can command and is about to 
hurl vituperation upon him as well.) 

Now be careful. (Noel leans over bacjc of chair 
then sits on table back to audience and watches 
Grace off.) 

Grace, {after seeing that Tister is really com- 
ing — is in a great rage and eager to vent her spite 
on somebody — she sees Edith reading and goes 
to her) It's quite time you did your dusting . . . 

Edith. Mother, I've only this moment sat 
down. 

Grace. Mother wishes you to dust the draw- 
ing-room at once. 

Edith. I'll do it in a minute. 

Grace. You'll do it now, Miss — or anyway 
'{matching the book from her) you don't get 
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your book back till you've done it. {reading 
title) "Won by Waiting." (she sniffs) 

{Exit Miss Pellbnder l.) 

Edith. Mother, I do think it a shame that I — 

(Miss Pbllbnder^s exit was not to he unob- 
served hy Mrs. Pellender and she shows dis- 
comfort and some sort of alarm at it.) 

{Enter Mr. Tistbr c. from r., takes hat off.) 

Mr. Tistbr. Look ahoy! Morning everybody 
— morning — {shakes hands ^ Mrs. Pbllbndbb 
first, Edith second and Nancy third.) 

Noel. Ahoy ! 

Edith. Good morning. 

Nancy, {simultaneously) Good morning, Mr. 
Tister. 

(Nancy rises and crosses to Tistee.) 

Noel. Morning. 

E»iTH. {from her cushions) Good morning, 
Mr. Tister. 

Noel. I say you were kicking up a row — I 
wondered what was up. 

(Mrs. Pellender shows embarrassment and Tis- 
ter looks at her meaningly.) 

Tister. {unth a twinkle — for he has become 
bolder the last two weeks) Row — what row? 

NoEu Why tooting as if all the craft on the 
river was in your course. 

Tistbr. {displaying ignorance) Tooting! 

Nancy. Bather! {moves b.) 
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NoBL. Yes, blowing your whistle. 

TiSTBB. Blowing my whistle — oh — oh, yes — I 
was just letting off steam a bit. (he glances 
meaningly at Mrs. Pellendbr as he says this — 
then going to her) What a lovely morning, isn't 
it? 

(NoBL "busies himself with bait,) 

(He turns to Edith.) And how do we find our- 
selves this morning, eh? (sits l. on couch) 

Edith. Oh, I think I'm a little better this 
morning. 

Noel. That's bad — something must be wrong 
if she feels better. 

TisTBR. (laughing) Don't take any notice of 
him, my dear. And how's our little Nancy, eh? 

(Nancy moves to couch l. hack.) 

Nancy, (smiling as he sits and putting her 
arm round his neck) Quite well, thank you. 
TiSTER. Happy, eh — happy? 
Nancy. Yes. 
TiSTER. That's right— that's right. 

(He strokes her hair and she hugs him. Then 
Nancy moves from hack of couch and kneels at 
his feet l. Then to Noel who has flopped on 
the rug at Tister^s feet.) 

Not gone fishing? 

Noel. No, all thfe beastly worms liave bored 
through to Australia — except a few — ^but we man- 
aged to get them, (jumps up goes to door up 
B.) 
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\In the family picture everything must "be done 
to show TisTER as one of the family — he of 
course frequently glances at Mrs. Pbllender — 
who shows that she is rather worried. She 
puts chair straight c.) 

(Noel goes to tack of couch.) 

I say, the Dolphin can travel, can't she? 

Tister. Yes, she's all right for her size. 

Noel, (moving r. of couch) I say . . . you 
said you might be able to give me my first go at 
her one day this week — do you think you could 
make it to-morrow? 

Tister. Yes, I think so — if er . . . 

Noel. Oh, I say — how spiffing of you — I say 
— what time shall we start? 

Tister. Oh, as early as you please. 

Noel. All right — say seven then. 

Mrs. Pellender. Noel, I'm sure Mr. Tister will 
not wish to be disturbed so early. 

Noel. Oh, very well, then say a quarter past — 

Mrs. Pellender. But Mr. Tister won't have 
breakfasted by then . . . 

Noel. Oh, we don't want any breakfast, do 
we? 

Tister. Well, if we do — we can call in some- 
where along the river, how would that suit you? 

Noel. Fine ... I think I'll have another look 
over her . . . come along, Nancy . . . I'll show 
you how I'm going to do it. And if I don't see 
you before you go — (at tack of couch) I'll be 
at the Abbey about six, so's not to waste any 
time. Come along, Nancy! 
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(Exeunt Noel and Nancy r. c. to r. The lovers 
look at one another and discover Edith engaged 
in her hook. Tistbr rises and beckons Mrs. 
Pellender down l.) 

Mrs. Pellender. (she goes to Edith, crosses 
L.) Edith, dear — do you know it is nearly eleven 
o'clock and you haven't dusted the drawing-room. 

Edith, (protesting) Oh, mother, I . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. Bun and do it, there's a 
dear . . . 

Edith. Mother, just as I'm in the most inter- 
esting part. 

Mrs. Pellender. But you've been reading all 
the morning, dear — and yesterday you forgot it 
altogether. 

Edith. Oh, I do think it's a shame that I 
can't . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. Come, there's a dear . . . 
(she gently insinuates Edith from her seat and 
closes the hook gently.) 

Edith. There, you've lost my place now — I 
do think it's . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. It will — only take you a 
few minutes, dear, and then you will soon find 
your place again, and be free for the remainder of 
the day . . . 

Edith. It's bad enough to have to do it at 
all (crossing l.) but I do think it's a shame that 
(up R.) I should always have to do it just at 
the time I don't want to . . . I'm sure no one 
else has to be made so uncomfortable as I have 
... I do think it's a . • . 
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(Exit to L. I. E.) 

Mr, Tistbr. You didn't wave . . . 

Mrs. Pellbndbr. (sits r. of table) No, just 
as I was going upstairs Noel heard you coming 
— and I was afraid lie might discover the signal 
. . . but even if he had not noticed, do you . . . 
(coyly) do you think you deserved an answer? 

Mr. Tistbr. Mary ... I whistled. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. I know — but you — didn't 
write. 

Mr. Tistbr. Didn't write . . . Mary . . . y . . . 
didn't write . . . (extremely pained) Mar . • . 
y — ^you haven't been to the tree. 

Mrs. Pellender. Yes, I have . . . 

Mr. Tister. Not this morning? 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. Three times. At a quarter 
to eight — at half past — and at half past nine. 

Mr. Tistbr. And you found no letter? 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. None. 

Mr. Tistbr. But, dear lady — I placed it there 
at five minutes past five exactly . . . Dear lady, 
are you sure you have not by any chance over- 
looked it? 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. Quite sure. 

Mr. Tistbr. But — er — dearest — ^you believe 
me when I tell you that I did place it there, 
do you not? 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. Edward, of course I believe 
you — but — what can have become of it. 

Mr. Tistbr. It must have slipped to the bot- 
tom of the tree — or blown into the river — now I 
think of it the wind was rather fresh about five. 
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Mrs. Pbllbnder. But yesterday, Edward, yes- 
terday, where was the letter in the book? 

Mb. Tistbb. There, I was afraid you might 
miss it — ^because yesterday I don't know why — 
but I inadvertently placed it between the back 
cover and the brown paper instead of between the 
front cover and the brown paper as usual; . . . 
And I explained that in my letter in the tree this 
morning . . . but of course if you didn't get it 
• . . but give me the book, dear, and I will soon 
prove that I . . • 

Mrs. Pellbndbr. But, Edward dear, I received 
no book yesterday . . . 

Mr. Tistbr. No book yesterday? 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. No book at all. 

Mr. Tistbr. But dear lady, I sent Gooding as 
usual — though he was a little late because the 
motor stuck and hindered him — about an hour 
I think he said. 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. Did he say he had delivered 
it? 

Mr. Tistbr. Yes. 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. (alarmed) Oh, to whom? 

Mr. Tistbr. He said he gave it to the delicate 
young lady, and asked her to give it to you at 
once. 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. What kind of book was it, 
dear? 

Mr. Tistbr. I don't know. I chose it because 
of the title— "Won by Waiting." 

Mrs. Pbllbnder. It sounds like a novel and 
if it is and Edith received it she would want to 
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read it immediately . . . and now I remember 
Grace did say something about won by waiting as 
she took a book from Edith a few moments ago 
. . • suppose . . . Oh, Edward! {this is quite a 
cry of alarm) 

Mr. Tister. But dear lady, what has hap- 
pened? 

Mrs. Pellender. Edward, Edward, you know 
I told you that for some days I thought that Grace 
had been acting strangely? 

Mr. Tister. Yes, dear lady, yes . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. Well just now on the top 
of everything as she heard you coming she 
snatched the book from Edith and deliberately 
left the hall. She has discovered us, Edward, and 
it was she who took the letter from the tree this 
morning, and that told her of the letter in the 
book — and now she has got that too. 

Mr. Tister. Dear lady . . . dear . . . lady . . . 
er . . . er . . . dear lady — 

Mrs. Pellender. Oh if I had only told her at 
first — if I had only thought — but there — I did 
think — T knew I should never be able to hide the 
truth from her . . . and now having discovered it 
for herself she will consider the fact of our try- 
ing to keep it from her as bad or worse than — er 
what we contemplate itself . . . 

Tister. Then, dear lady, don't you think it 
would be advisable to tell her while we have the 
— the chance ? . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. But it will be a thousand 
times more difScult now. Oh, if I had only told 
her at first 
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TiSTBR. You did your best — ^you broke the 
ice — and to ask you to do more alone — would 
have been to ask you too much — ^but now — no^ 
— (he says this trying to hide his nervousness) 1 
am with you — and — ready — ready — to — to — sup- 
port you . . . or — while — er — while you do it. 

Mrs. Pellender. (turns fo l. c.) Then you 
think we ought to tell her now? 

TisTBR. Er . . . er . . . dear lady . . . er . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. But she is not here . . . 

TiSTER. No, dear lady, she is not — but er— • . . 
I am by your side — ^and — ^perhaps — er — if — ^you — 
you — c-called her . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. Now? 

{He tries to say yes — tut no words come.) 

Now — ^at once! • • . 
TiSTER. (in a faint whisper) At • . . once. 

(There is a long pause and business of Mrs. Pel- 
lender making ready for the plunge. At last 
she gets c, hut can get no farther and looks 
towards Tistbr in a helpless manner. He goes 
to her, and takes her hand and tries to hold 
courage into it. Then Mrs. Pellender makes 
another and more definite move towards the 
fearful job. In fact she nearly calls Orace. 
TiSTER once more takes her hand, there is a 
slight pause while she traces herself up — and. 
then — ) 
Mrs. Pellender. (in a very low and weak 

voice — almost a whisper) Grace 
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TiSTER. (as she turns faintingly towards him\ 
Dear lady . . . she nearly heard you. 

(There is another pause — and then Mrs. Pellen- 
DER makes another attempt.) 

Mrs. Pellender. Grace . . . 

TiSTER. She did hear you . . . courage . . . 
dear lady, courage. 

Mrs. Pellender. (with a tremendous effort) 
Grace dear . . . er . . . will you please come here 
for a moment? 

(There is a slight pause.) 

TiSTBR. She's coming ... (he moves r. helow 
couch.) 

(Mrs. Pellender follows him perturhed and agi- 
tatedly, they have just time to compose them- 
selves as much as they can — and to assume 
as nearly as possible wihout touching the edge 
of burlesque the attitude of two young lovers 
about to approach the stem parent and ask his 
consent to their marriage when — 

(Re-enter Miss Pellender l. u. b.) 

\There is a pause — then Mrs. Pellender turns to 
Miss Pellender — then Mr. Tister turns to her 
too. Grace is waiting there — really just in the 
manner of the stern parent — and waits for her 
mother to speak first. She is looking at them 
as if they were the criminals they almost deem 
themselves. There is a long pause. Mrs. Pel- 
lender tries to speak but cannot. Miss Pel- 
lender shows weariness — but that is all pre- 
tence — she is only too eagerly awaiting battle.) 
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Mrs. Pellender. (c. lelow couch) I saw, 
dear — that you were busy with your diary — and 
I know when you are writing you dislike being 
disturbed — but we — I — er . . . have something 
to tell you that I . . . I have wished to tell you 
for some time . . . that I intended to tell vou at 
... at first . . . but . . . {goes a little forward) 

(There is a pause — the dear lady finding it im- 
possible to go on Miss Pellender does not, as 
her mother had hoped, help her out, and so she 
turns helplessly toward Tister for aid. He 
responds to the best of his ability,) 

Tister. (r.) I trust, dear young lady — that 
you will — ^we are both aware that we should have 
• . . and that we did not was . . . is . . .is 

. . . was . . .from the fact — that we thought 
that in time — er — time would — as it sometimes 
does — do that without which — it could not be 
done — and so . . . 

(He catches the eye of the redoubtable Miss Pel- 
lender — and her gaze freezes the remainder of 
the words on his lips.) 

ep . . . er . . . er . . . won't you be seated? (he 
crosses to c.) 

(He indicates chair r. of table, which Grace takes 

no notice of.) 

Mrs. Pellender, I beg you . . . And then we can 
discuss this matter together ... in the way . . , 
such a matter should be er — discussed, 
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(Mr. Tistbr, who has not seen that Miss Pel- 
lender has scorned his chair, is about to sit — 
and so is Mrs. Pellender^ but just as they are 
half way to what seems a sort of haven in their 
stormy voyage — they both discover Miss Pel- 
lender looking at them with the utmost sullen 
contempt and indignation. As they catch sight 
of her thexf are frozen for the moment into their 
half 'Sitting positions and remain there for the 
picture. Then they gradually rise to their full 
height again and remain before the terrible 
Miss Pellender as they did at first. There is 
another long pause. Mrs. Pellender and Mr. 
Tister quite as uncomfortable as any young 
couple have ever been in front of a stem par- 
ent.) 

Mrs. Pellender. We know, dear, that what 
we are about to say ... to ask you . . . should 
have been said — asked — before . . . and we know 
too — that you will find it very difficult to over- 
look our fault in not asking you . . . but . . . 

Tister. Miss Pellender, won't you be seated. 

{She pauses again in the hope that Miss Pel- 
lender will say something that will help her to 
proceed — but Miss Pellender remains ada- 
mant and all that is thrown out to Mrs. Pel- 
lender is a continuation of the scornful stare.) 

Mrs. Pellender. And yet, dear . . . our silence 
was from no desire of hiding the truth from you 
... or any way acting in a manner that might 
be thought underhand — or might lead you to be- 
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lieve that we thought that we could keep it from 
you, dear — but, but . . . 

(8he pauses again — hut the adamant Miss Pbit 
LBNDER still remains adamant.) 

TiSTBB. {again to the rescue, crosses to c, 
hands in pockets) Miss Pellender will, I am sure, 
understand that circumstances have so much to 
do with what we . . . er . . . do . . . and er . . . 
what we do not do . . . that . . . 

Gbacb. {turning upon him and only too glad 
of the chance) To the morally invertebrate, per- 
haps! 

{She atsolutely fires this at him like a shot from 
a pistol — and the impact of her phrase posit- 
ively makes the timid gentleman stagger hack 
a pace or two.) 

Mrs. Pbllbndbb. {to the rescue of Tistbb 
now) I'm sure, dear, that we wished to inform 
you from the first . . . but . . . only . . . 

Grace. Thank you, but I saw for myself — 
quite soon enough. 

Mrs. Pellender. {pause) I had hoped, dear, 
that you would have tried to make it as little 
dilHcult as possible for me . . . and . . . 

Grace. Indeed, mother, and / should have 
thought that any daughter who saw her mother 
inveigled into a step that England at least should 
have left to Barbarians . . . 

Tistbr. {seeing Mrs. Pellender almost on the 
verge of tears and making a protecting movement 
towards her) Dear young lady, I beg you . . ^ 
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Grace. And I beg yoUy sir . . . kindly not to 
interfere in a discussion that I regard as nothing 
whatever to do with you. 

TisTER. But surely it is as much to do with 
me (hacking) as with your mother! 

Grace. Perhaps my mother may have led you 
to imagine so — but before I leave — I shall do my 
best to evaporate that delusion. 

Tister. (weakly) You mean — ^we cannot hope 
for your consent. 

Grace. My consent! I should have thought 
that even my mother would have known me better 
than to have dreamed for one moment that I 
would have become a party to such an iniquity. 

TisTER. A marriage such as this — a marriage 
by which your mother would be — if I may say 
so — so say — say so — even more happily placed 
than she is at present — than she is at present . . . 
is at present . . . 

Grace. My mother — in my view — ^has as little 
to do with the matter as you have. 

TiSTER. Pray consider one moment — surely 
your mother and myself are the most concerned 
and . . . 

Grace. I believe that was the attitude of our 
social structure once — but thanks to those few 
who have used their gifts towards Humanity's 
Ethical elevation — that untenable and selfish po- 
sition is gradually being toppled to its ruin. 

Tister. Then you regard yourself as solely the 
one to be considered in this affair? 

Grace. Absolutely. 
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TiSTER. (turning to Mrs. Pellendbr help- 
lessly) Dear lady — what are we to do? 

Grace. That I should imagine to a man with 
the slightest gentlemanly instinct — would present 
no difficulty whatever. 

Mrs. Pellender. Grace! 

TiSTER. Dear young lady — do not — do not I 
beg of you — say anything that you will one day 
regret . . . 

Grace. I never regret. 

TisTBR. No — dear young lady, I know that 
you do not, but . . . 

Grace. And I wish you to understand that 
any crude attempt at flattery will only make me 
more disgusted than I am already . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. Grace . . . 

Grace. Oh, I can quite understand, mother — 
that both you and Mr. Tister will be extremely 
horrified to witness any expression of feeling 
unveneered by the phraseology of Hypocrisy that 
labels itself politeness — but I fear I cannot meet 
your views there any more than in marriage. 
But if I speak too plainly for you — I ask you to 
remember that you have brought it on entirely 
yourselves: (starts to go r.) and I hope that 
you will both thoroughly understand me when 
I say that I could never submit to the attentions 
of a man I could not love — nor after this respect 
even — and that when I marry it will be neither 
Mr. Tister nor any other person you may select 
for me — but one whom I shall choose for myself. 
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{Eofit L.) 

{The two lovers have teen staggered all through, 
hut at the latter part of the young lady's 
harangue they are completely paralysed and 
sink on to sofa. And for the moment^ though 
they make effort for utterance no words come. 
At last they gain command of themselves suffic- 
iently to turn to one another and Mrs. Pel- 
LENDER says — ) 

Mrs. Pellender. (in a terrible state of excite- 
ment and horror) She believes — she believes 
that you came for her — oh, she will never forgive 
ns. 

Tister. Dear lady, this — this is most unfortu- 
nate. 

Mrs. Pellender. Unfortunate — it is terrible. 

Tister. Dear lady . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. To think she could believe 
that hep mother could even contemplate such a 
thing. Oh, that is hard indeed — ^but the task of 
justifying myself to her will be harder still . . . 

Tister. Dear lady . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. For to do so — I must tell 
her the truth — and that believing as she does will 
so humiliate her that there is no knowing what 
steps she may not take in retaliation. 

(Mr. Tister looks hopelessly awed.) 

{with a fresh lurst) Why, she might tell all our 
friends that because she would not marry you as 
I wished — / married you myself! I I {rises, 
crosses down l.) 
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(TisTBB is horror'8tricken.) 

She might make a scene in the very church and 
with everyone there we know ... oh what is to 
be done — what is to be done? . . . {up l. c.) 

TisTEB. Dear lady — she . . . she . . . er • . . 
er . . . must ... er ... be told. 

Mrs. Pbllender. Told! Told! (down l.) 
That instead of you coming for her you have come 
for her own mother! Oh no — (goes up l.) I 
could never look her in the face while I told her 
. . . or ever afterwards . . . (down l.) 

TiSTEB. But — we . . . er . . . we . . . cannot 
allow her to continue thinking as she does. 

Mrs. Pellender. But I can't tell her ... oh 
what — what are we to do? (crosses r.) 

TisTER. Dear lady ... I believe I have just 
thought of it ... we ... we . . . must defy your 
daughter — and — and . . . and . . . and marry 
without telling her. 

Mrs. Pellender. But — the marriage would 
have to be announced — and she would hear of it 
— and in her pique — she might go so far if it is 
possible, as to forbid the banns ... oh, if T had 
only told her at first ... if I had only told her 
at first, (crosses, sits couch) 

TiSTER. But is there not another way — forgive 
me mentioning it — but er . . . a . . . a . . . regis- 
try oflSice . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. But that would take time — 
and during that time I should have to live with 
her — 
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(Mr. Tistbb rises, goes l. then tack and sits.) 

and after what has occurred — after her believing 
herself so close to you as she has believed — I 
. . . Oh, I cannot explain, but ... oh, I cannot 
face her — I cannot — indeed . . . 

TiSTBB. Mary . . . Mary . . . something has just 
occurred to me . . . but no ... I cannot say it 
. . . and yet . . . No — I dare not ask it — I dare 
not even mention it to you — ^you who have known 
only the most respectable of existences . . . and 
yet ... it would be a way from Miss Pellender 
. . . but no . . .'it would be too much to . . , 

t^X ... V\J ... cvf • . • 

Mrs. Pellbnder. Say it . . . 

TiSTBR. Say it? . . . 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. (breathlessly) Yes • . . say 
it . . . 

TiSTBR. Mary . . . 

Mrs. Pellendbr. {as if giving herself to him 
almost) Say it . . . 

TiSTBR. But it is an undertaking of such 
magnitude that I . . . 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. {still breathlessly) Say it 
... 

TiSTBR. Mary . . . Mary . . . then — let us — let 
us — elope! ! ! 

Mrs. Pellbnder. Elope! ! ! 

TiSTER. Forgive me, Mary — I've said it. 

Mrs. Pellbnder. Edward ... {in her helpless 
excitement she gives him her hand) 

Tister. You do not turn away from me at the 
thought? Oh, I feel that our love is swirling us 
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on to I know not where — Mary — ^you will think 
of it? 
Mrs. Pbllbndbb. No — no — I dare not ... I 

TiSTBB. Mary . . . 

Mrs. Pbllbndbb. No — no — I cannot . . . think 
how everyone will laugh. 

TiSTBR. They will laugh, Mary, — however we 
do it. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. No, no — it is impossible — 
for Grace when she learned — would I am sure 
leave the house — ^and then who would take my 
place? 

TiSTBR. There is your daughter Edith — she 
would not leave — and the two younger ones 
would be safe with her. Oh, Mary, do not — do 
not lose this one chance of escape from Miss Pel- 
lender to happiness for us both — and for all the 
others — and in time even perhaps for her ... if 
she will . . . Mary . . . 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. If I were to — but I cannot 
— but if I did — how is such a thing to be accom- 
plished and when? 

TiSTER. If we do it — it would have to be — pre- 
pare yourself, Mary — it would have to be done at 
once. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. At once! But there are 
things to arrange and . . . 

TiSTBR. Dearest, if we do it — ^we can arrange 
them together. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbr. But that is what I mean — 
the being together — immediately — ^before we are 
married ! 



TiSTBE. Mary — if we are to elope I don't see 
how we are to do it without being together . . . 
though perhaps if we were to explain the urgency 
of our case — ^we might secure a special license 
and . . . 

Mrs. Pbllbndbb. Even then it might not be 
done till to-morrow — 

TiSTEB. Dear lady, what am I bringing upon 
you — and yet there are separate hotels . . . 

Mrs. Pbllbndbb. But my innocent family . . . 

TisTBB. Though youthful are innocent — aud 
will therefore forgive . . . 

Mas. Pbllbndbb. But to find their mother 
gone! . . . 

TiSTBB. Only to return — with a — a — father. 

Mrs. Pbllbndbb. (with a panting gasp) Ed- 
ward, I trust . . . y-y-y-y-y-you. 

TiSTBB. Mary — Mary — then — there is only one 
thing more. 

Mbs. Pbllbndbb. Anything . . . now. 

TiSTBB. Have you — ^have you — a Bradshaw? 
(rises) 

Mas. Pbllbndbb. Yes — but I don't understand 
it, Edward, and ... 

TiSTBB. Find it, dear lady, and leave the rest 
to me. 

Mas. Pbllbndbb. Oh, Edward, (rises up c.) 
— ^how wonderful you are . . . 

TiSTEB. (rising) Find it, dear lady— for noth- 
ing can stay such love as ours. 

Mbs. Pbllbndbb. The Bradshaw — the Brad- 
shaw — (sJie crosses down looking for it l.) Now 
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where — I know we have one somewhere but • . . 
I . . . Oh! I believe Grace had it before she 
went to Cornwall . . . {crosses R.) 

TiSTEB. (in great alarm) Don't ask her, dear 
lady — don't I beg you ask her. 

Mrs. Pellender. No — no — {still searching) 
I'm sure I saw it — {suddenly with a great cry) 
Ah — I knew it was somewhere, {she has found 
it at bookcase — comes in front couch) 

TiSTBB. {taking the hook) Be calm, dearest 
— ^be calm, {he is so nervous that the hook shakes 
in his hands) Oh, if your compiler had ever 
dreamed that you were to be put to so wonderful 
a use ... {he has opened it) London . . . Loq- 
don . . . Lon . . . don . . . Oxford. — Oxford. 
. . . 12.10 with the launch we could do it . • . 
but we . . . dear lady — we must start at once. 

Mrs. Pellender. At once — ^but I have noth- 
ing ready. . . . 

Tister. There are shops, dearest . • . 

Mrs. Pellender. But my family . . . 

Tister. Write to them — {brings her to table, 
produces fountain pen) Note paper . . . {goes 
up R. and down again) 

Mrs. Pellender. {sitting) Oh, you carry me 
away, {rising) 

Tister. Yes . . . {indicating that she is to 
look for the paper) Note paper. 

Mrs. Pellender. {searching) I shall never 
be able to — ^you are so wonderful that {rising) 
-^but — I . . . 

Tister. (producing a letter from next his 
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Jieart and up round table) It is from you, dear. 
{tearing the back sheet off) But even such a sac- 
rifice is less than another meeting with your eld- 
est daughter ... to her . . . dear lady, to her . . . 
{hands fountain pen — it won't write) 

(Mrs. Pbllender hands it back to him — he 
knocks it on his knee and returns it to her.) 

(Mrs Pbllender is now quite hypnotised under 
the mighty will of her lover — and she sits at 
his indication — and writes as he dictates. Bus- 
iness ad lib.) 

Mrs. Pellender. Oh, Edward . . . Oh, Ed- 
ward . . . 

TiSTER. {excitedly) "Edward and I — Mr. 
Tister and I — Edward and I — are going to be 
"married" — two r's in married — {round l. of 
table) and we hope in time {goes down r. and 
back) that you will find it in your heart to for- 
give us. . . ." 

Mrs. Pellender. Oh, dear — oh, Edward — oh 
I . . . 

(He takes the letter from her and blots it and 

kisses it.) 

TiSTER. Dear handwriting — ^and now dearest 
we must start immediately, {picking up letter) 

Mrs. Pellender. {rises, crosses r. quite help- 
less and frantic) Mv hat — I have no hat. 

Tister. (quickly picking up a hat that lies 
nearest to him down l.) Dear hat. (takes it 
down R.) 
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Mrs. Pellender. But I cannot go to London 
in my garden hat. 

(Noel, Edith and Nancy appear at the window.) 

TiSTER. Nancy — dear Nancy — ^your mother's 
London hat — best hat — quickly — there's a dear 
child — quickly, (cross l.) 

(Nancy rushes away at once.) 

Noel, your mother and I are going to Oxford — 
perhaps further and we . . . {brings down 
Edith) 

(Noel goes down r. to his mother.) 

(Mrs. Pellender says good-lye to Noel.) 

Dear young lady, your mother wishes to speak to 
you — she is going away — and in case she should 
be detained, leaves you in charge of your brother 
and sister . . . 

Edith. Oh, mother, you know I never can . . . 

Mrs. Pellender. I know, darling, that you 
never have — but try, there's a dear and — and — 
Noel shall dust the drawing-room, won't you 
dear? 

Noel, (back of sofa) Rather! 

(Re-enter Nancy. Mrs. Pellender is giving in- 
structions to Edith and soothing her.) 

Nancy, (as she enters) Here it is, Mumsey. 

(Mrs. Pellender cross to c.) 

(She helps her mother on with this wonderful 
hat; the dear lady being in a terrible fluster all 
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the time, and keeping up a continual fire of 
'' Oh dears.'') 

TiSTBB. {to Noel) Noel, unhitch the boat — 
we must get to Oxford in half an hour. 
NoBL. Aye, aye, sir . . . come on, Nancy. 

{Exeunt Noel and Nancy r.) 

Mrs. Pbllendbr. {suddenly) My gloves — I 
have no gloves . . . 

TiSTBR. {crosses r. to Edith) Dear young 
lady, your mother's best gloves ... {to Mrs. Pel- 
lender) Mary, where are they — the gloves — 
where are they? 

Mrs. Pbllendbr. {breathlessly) In the sec- 
ond left hand drawer — {bringing Edith round) 
at least I think so — {motor heard) 

TiSTER. {insinuating Edith off) In the sec- 
ond left-hand drawer . . . quickly, dear young 
lady, quickly . . . {putting Edith off) 

Edith. Mother, I do think . . . {she dawdles 
off murmuring to herself) 

{Exit Edith l.) 

{Re-enter Miss Pbllendbr l.) 

{Both Mr. Tister and Mrs. Pbllendbr show 

alarm.) 

Gracb. I see mother — ^you are going out to 
secure Uncle John's aid in your plans for my 
future of course. ' The moment you leave the 
house I shall write him a full account of the 
whole affair — 

Tister. {going down l. to Grace) Dear 
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young lady — before you write to Mr. Meredith — 
here is a letter — a letter — er — from your mother 
• • • 

(Mrs. Pellendee makes for the door.) 

which I think you will find to your advantage to 
er — to read first, (crosses to c. then exit with 
Mrs. Pellender) 

CURTAIN. 
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